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Pilgrimage 

A FEATHER of the eagle brushed my hand 

And hailed my spirit visienteards. I have planned 
Those time-enfolding temples where a word 
Is shrined jor ever, in my heart have heard 
Notes of aethereal music, and my eyes 
Have kindled to the immortalities 
Of Earth's enchantment : not the great alone. 
The shy and small across my mind have thrown 
Strand of their wisdom timorously made. 
Like sighing of the wind in some rich glade 
Where nods the stately Joxglove drowsily 
On summer's noontide or the distant sea 
Sliding from blue to bands of shimmering green 
Over the languorous rock. But I have been 
A wanderer on the threshold ; echoes come. 
Borne on the breath of morning, and are dumb. 
Within the amber hush oj a great keep 
The mist-encircled Wonder lies asleep. 

I came at length by worn, tumultuous ways 
And briery tangles, whence the doubtful gaze 
Dartingly wandered, to a giant gorge : 
The fretted crags rose sheer ; triumphant dirge 
Of mountain winds swept upward to the crest 
With souls of men uplifted in unrest ; 
The sun sprang down the chasm, and all the bones 
Gleamed to a mystic whiteness 'gainst the stones : 
Hosts had entered and many stayed therein, 
Dying with eyes on heaven ; a vast din, 
« 2 T 
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Echoing and re-echoing from the rocks. 
Ascended, like a massy cloud that blocks 
The vaulted dome. And wild-eyed Beauty strove 
lit Horror'' s bondage ; Death derided Love, 
Like reckless harvester, yet Love stayed King, 
And Hope touched her frail harp to everything. 
Therein the strength of all the Empires passed — 
And I came through, and was alone at last. 

Alone, and yet the winds encompassed me 
From that chill gorge, like the inrushing sea, 
Beyond resistant power. Against my mind 
They beat imperially, and humankind 
Was something dijfferent, universal, new : 
O'er lowliest vale the arc of stormlight threw 
Its sacrificial splendour;, none so small 
It missed communion in the gift of all. 
And in the new dawn's promise should not share. 
There was a sound of claiming in the air ; 
Towards one broad stream full many a brook made song. 
And over all, enmossed and tangled, hung 
A dying forest. Questing, then I spied 
Where my untravelled pathways must divide. 
One path ran upward through a fairy glen 
And dales secluded from the woes of men. 
Which rose below like hum of winnowed corn ; 
Wild flowers bloomed, and Dian's choir was borne 
On every breeze. But in a barren space. 
Where no spring leapt, beneath the viewless base 
Of cliffs majestical, the pathway failed : 
O'erhanging rocks, far snows the pilgrim scaled 
Who sought to gain where in the eagles' bliss 
The mist-encircled Wonder waits his kiss. 
The other path ran through the thicket's pride 
Along the stream, and labour deified 
vi 
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Ihe stubborn journey ; step by step it rose. 
Formless but broadening before the biotas 
That rhythmic one by one began tofeU 
The forest-kings opposed : a citadel 
O'ertopped the wide champaign of plenteous peace 
At furthest bourne where all the forests cease. 
And the whole path was peopled : clamour grew 
For swifter clearance and for leaders new. 

Which pathway mine ? To pass, may be to rise. 
With steadfast step and willing sacrifice. 
Beneath the arched gateway of the soul — 
This is of every pilgrimage the goal. 
Which pathway mine ? I cannot sit and brood 
'Midst the shy dreams of the enchanted wood. 
But must press on, and might for ever lie. 
Crag-fallen, in the barren fruitlessly. 
Within the amher hush of her great keep 
The mist-encircled Wonder lies asleep. 
And would she wake for me ? Though I have striven. 
The whole glad soul in me I have not given. 
Could not have given, but now the paths divide. 
A climbing tense and lone, then open-eyed 
The Wonder wakes — so pants the vision-mind ; 
Or else, among my fellaws, groping, blind. 
Clearing the slow path towards the citadel. 
That dreamland city where the people dwell 
With equal chances, equal claims : ah, slow 
Must be that journey ! Just to overthrow 
So easy is and checks the travelling. 
Which pathway mine ? For I perchance might bring 
A woodman's eye who loves the ancient trees 
And fells forbearingly, as one who sees 
The ordering of seasons and the plan 
That Nature ever whispers unto man. 
vii 
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/ love the people, inarticulate, strong. 
By every htdf-heari echo hurried along 
That rises up against the shores of Time, 
Hungry to live and panting now to climb : 
And I would journey through the forest old 
And strive to pave the pathway, eager-souled — 
Strive ? Faint beside it, overborne, who knows ? 
And sunk within the forest at the close. 
Still cradled in my dreams. 

What matter then 
Which pathway, so it serve my fellow-men 
As strongly as my power ? There lies the test. 
The one sure refuge for the self-oppressed 
From Earth's uncertainties. So shall the soul 
Be lifted on the chances to its goal. 
O'er hill, through valley journeying tranquil-eyed. 
And by its own possession glorified. 
My heart's hope is that past the summits verge 
These paths, on earth dividing, meet and merge. 
And in the realm beyond our mortal ken 
All lead to God that ministered to men. 



FOREWORD 

TV 4 Y thanks are due to the Editors of The Times, Nation, 
and Westminster Gazette for permission to re- 
publish six of the shorter poems in this volume, and to the 
Editor of The Times for the same permission in respect 
of the fourth ' Closing Scene,' originally pubhshed in 
the 1914 Empire Number of that paper under the title 
of ' A Humble Builder of Empire.' 

The remainder of the pieces here collected are all 
published for the first time. It should, however, be 
said that a proportion was vyritten several years ago, and 
would have been published at a much earher date but 
for the coming of the war. The interval has inevitably 
sharpened the recognition of their defects, but it has 
also made them famihar ; and I have neither leisure nor 
power now to do more than remove some obvious faults 
and try to harmonize some discords : they must take 
their chance, therefore, and go forth, Hke better folk 
before them, and fare as may be. 

It is only necessary further very briefly to explain 
the breaking off of ' Autumn in Flanders.' It was 
written in England after thirteen months with a battahon 
at the front had been brought suddenly to an end in 
front of DelvOle Wood in the first Battle of the Somme, 
and was planned to be a complete record of four seasons 
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of trench warfare, but had necessarily to be laid aside 
on return to the front a second time. Whether, when 
leisure comes, it will be possible to resume, after an inter- 
val crowded with memories of so difierent a kind, I do 
not yet know : whether it will be worth while, otheri 
must judge. At any rate, for the period it covers, it is 
an accurate presentation, wrritten whilst the memory was 
warm and unimpeded, of actual experience. 

G. 



II Catherine Street, 

Buckingham Gate, 

London, S.W. i, March, 1920. 
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SHORTER POEMS 



Into the Deep 

T NTO the deep, unfathomed sense of her, 
•^ Lord, let my spirit sink : let me go down. 
Like some smaU stone swept from the miry cliffs, 
To rock in slowness through the crystal blue 
To my last home, the ever-tranquil floor 
Of her eternal purity and love. 
Beyond the curling laughter of the spray. 
Beyond the ceaseless surging and the swell. 
Beyond the flinging tumult of the storm. 
And in the silent kingdom of her heart 
Let me for ever he and know my peace. 
Let me be steeped in her, and never see 
Another world than dwells in her clear eyes ; 
Let me be bathed by the unending calm 
Of her soul's depths, and anchored to the rock 
Which lies beneath the waters of her life 
Immeasurably serene. So may it be 
For all that life which is my heart and hers. 
The wondrous chalice with a secret key 
Hiding the golden hours dropped from heaven 
Upon the interlocking of our loves. 
But for the rest of life, which hems us in 
Upon the crowded highway of the world. 
Give me not peace, but arms ; the bugle sounds, 
And only those who, in a dreamful ease, 
Recline upon the lotus-beds of love 
And never thrill in knowledge of its power. 
Turn the deaf ear and fall to sleep again. 
3 
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So for the world let me be armed in her, 

And journey forth, my base her citadel, 

Where as twin banners fluttering from the towers 

I see her hope and courage rising up 

Through the dark mist to greet the strength of day. 

And may her spirit, like the voice of dawn. 

Cry the new freedom down my echoing heart 

And strike my soul to splendour : I would have 

A mind as clean as hers, which nothing rank 

May grow, but, like an orchard trimly kept. 

Is sweet with blossom of fair, inward thoughts 

Which ripen to tihie fruit of kindly deeds. 

There envy cannot root, or mean contempt, 

Or any lesser thing of all the darts 

Which pierce the woven fabric of our life 

Than single-minded, flashing scorn — the blade 

Forged by the angels in defence of right. 

Give unto me the burden of a love 

Poured out, like hers, on suffering mankind 

And never satisfied ; and let me hold 

Deep in my heart her vast humility. 

Into her spirit let my spirit sink. 

Learn from that dwelling her eternal truths. 

Then rise again to scale the heights alone. 



TO THE WINDS AT DAWN 
To the Winds at 'Dawn 



UNSEEN powers of the air. 
Rise, O rise ! 
Whirl your legions through the skies. 
Sweeping, leaping, everywhere ; 
And when sunbeams first you snare. 
Tumble them in boisterous play 
Down the mountain-sides of Day : 
Seek out Laughter where he lies 
In his echo-haunted lair, 
Circle him with young surprise, 
Bind him fast with new delight ; 
For the clouds are ripped asunder 
And the saffron shimmer yonder 
Is the dawn in secret wonder 
Peeping out at drowsy Night 
Ere she spreads her wings in flight : 
Chase her away, away ! 



Myriad feet, with scurrying tread, 

Run, O run ! 
Bear the message light 's begun ; 
Hither, thither be you sped, 
Now as banshees o'er the dead. 
Now as freakish elves at play 
Round the couch of infant Day ; 
Roll him out to share &e fun 
And away then, flying, fled, 
Svnft as splendour from the sun, 
Light as falling of the dew ; 
5 
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Come all you, the pools caressing, 
Slender flowers harshly pressing. 
Or majestic trees distressing. 
Come and strip the early hue 
Of gray mist from off the blue : 
Drag it away, away ! 



Choirs of voices soft and strong. 

Raise, O raise 
Lilting notes of hope and praise ! 
Gusty, lusty, pass along. 
Charm the earth with buoyant song, 
Till, enamoured of your lay, 
Down the slopes shy Freedom stray ; 
Soar to where the sky-lark stays 
Quivering-winged the clouds among. 
Join the glory of his days ; 
Then go croon o'er vales and rills, 
Stirring up the lagging flowers 
With a whisper of warm hours, 
Bidding flee the storm that lowers 
Darkling o'er the dawn and fills 
With its rumbling threat the hills : 

Drive it away, away ! 



Mighty hosts of tugging hands, 

Shake, O shake 
Trees and crops and flowers awake ! 
Shatter, scatter o'er the lands 
All that old and withered stands : 
Spreading out in wild array. 
But one mistress now obey ; 
6 



TO THE WINDS AT DAWN 

Onward lead the course you take 
As you follow Earth's commands, 
' From the past the future make 
And be stiU unsatisfied.' 
Ever building and undoing. 
Ever ageing and renewing. 
Ever spurning, ever wooing. 
Cast the seeds of promise wide. 
Hurl the sere, dead leaves aside : 
Fling them away, away ! 



Winds of heaven, fresh and free, 

Sweep, O sweep 
Through the crumbling courts of Sleep ! 
Seeming, dreaming, both must flee, 
Fading into Memory ; 
But give back to arming Day 
Shield undinted in the fray. 
Earth in newness once more steep. 
Let her paths untrodden be. 
The young joy in battle keep 
And the wonder bring again : 
Ride you forth, the heart uplifting. 
Life's becalmed acceptance rifting. 
Set the clouds of dullness drifting. 
Bursting link by link the chain 
That weighs down the aspiring brain — 

Blow them all away, away ! 
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To David 



O RADIANT, litde peeping elf. 
You blow a bubble like youiselfj 
A magically lustrous pool 
Where Puck and all his playmates rule, 
And there the stars and maiden moon 
Throughout the evening's wonder ride, 
And bands of tiny laughers glide 
With shimmering dress and silvered shooii^ 
Link hands and in a mystic ring 
Dance twining, twisting all about — 
A mortal's tread ! Their lamps go out ; 
Affrighted, in the dew they hide. 
Anon, for life is just a dream, 
A round of breathless happening, 
Belled laughter, driving care away, 
So easily reblows the gleam, 
And calls the fairies back to play. 



So is your bubble : so are you, 
Your spirit vrith its rainbow hue, 
A joyous breath, a lambent sprite, 
A laugh in all its wonder blown, 
A shimmering of sheer delight, 
A sparkling wavelet human-grown, 
And all a- tingle wdth the joy 
Of being just a Uttle boy. 
Ah, stay a bud vrithin my heart, 
A blithesome sinner bold and bad, 
So big and bright, so wee and sad — 



TO DAVID 

Till laughter breaks between the tears — 
A cherub-love defying art, 
A tireless tumbler and a tease. 
Whatever we can think or please, 
And every mood within the hour ; 
Stay with us, stay ! The envious yearf 
Are hurrying on the bud to flower. 
Ah, linger, linger all you can, 
A bubbling charm, a tiny man ! 
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To Pamela 



LITTLE branch of apple-blossom, 
' Newly born to jocund spring 
And a-quiver at the footstep 

Of the soft breeze wandering, 
Little wavelet rippling onward, 

Fluted by the silver sun — 
Nothing has your radiant sweetness 
And the fairy of your fun. 



Oh, what are you, and whence came you ? 

In your mind the answer Ues 
As you gaze upon us silent 

With a wonder in your eyes ; 
They are pools of hidden wisdom. 

But they have their question too : — 
Where and what are we big people 

Forming this new world to you ? 

in 

Tiny maiden, can we never 

Cross the portals of your mind ? 
You are hurrying fast to language. 

But the visions fade behind. 
Well, no matter, baby blossom. 

In your secret memories roam ; 
True, you wandered out of Heaven, 

But you now have entered Home. 

10 
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Snowdon 

{Hints to Pedestrians. — ' If you want lunch on the top, 
it is as well to be up before the arrival of the midday 
train — about ii.jo. Morning and evening (before 
noon and after 5) are now the most enjoyable times for 
the summit. During early afternoon there is apt to be 
a rabble.' — Baddeley's Guide to North Wales.) 



ONCE you stood alone in splendour. 
Breaking from a forest zone, 
And the vfild vsrolves laired around you 

In the bases of your throne. 
Once you flushed in qtieenly silence 

At the first Hss of the sun. 
Took in solitude the greeting 

When its western course was run, 
Caught the clouds alone for comrades, 

Crept unchallenged into night. 
Woke again a silent warder, 

Lonely through the ages' flight. 
Undisturbed you dreamed of summits 

Rising westward distantly, 
Looked along to Moel Hebog 

And the Isle of Anglesey, 
Pondered over mystic Scotland, 

Viewed the English fells and dales, 
Stood to your own hills the guardian, 

Solemn mountain-heart of Wales. 
Voltigern and last Llewelyn 

Sought your refuge from the foe. 
Lay vyithin your lonely fastness — 

And the tumult rolled below. 
II 
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Still you stand, eternal mother 

Of the Severn and the Wye, 
Sweeping up in stately splendour 

From fair valleys to the sky ; 
Still you catch the earliest sunbeam 

StUl you bid farewell to Day, 
But your silence has been shattered 

And your soul is fled away. 
Still you stand, a tireless watcher. 

Gaze o'er hamlets near and far, 
Pen-y-gwrd, Capel Curig 

Under Moel Siabod's care, 
Sweep across towards Flynlimmon 

O'er cascade of hegth and green, 
Loveliest of British passes 

Where Llyn Gwynant lies serene ; 
Still you rise o'er Moel Hebog, 

Fast Beddgelert's hidden nest, 
Look away to old Carnarvon 

And the waters of the west ; 
Still you gather all the homeland 

'Neath your rock-endrcled throne, 
Peer for all the alien summits — 

But you do not peer alone. 
There is clamour where was silence. 

Vulgar voices, curious eyes, 
Thronging round the ruined eyrie 

Where a barbarous shanty lies. 
They have fashioned paths about you. 

They have scarred your back vyith rails ; 
All who walk can trample on you. 

All who sit can gape o'er Wales. 

12 
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Did you but nurse heart of Etna, 
Breathe her wrath for one great day ! 

But you stand, eternal patience. 
And your soul has passed away. 
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Dream-Journeys 



IF on a sudden you and I had wings, 
If Time and Space came round us like a mist. 
So we were set a-journeying where we list 
To follow all the breezes' wanderings, 
Still and together, motionless in change ; 
Or if some genie, born from out the air. 
On magic tapestry us twain should bear, 
What haunts beloved, what climes most longed for 
would we range ? 



Would we away and idly hover down 
Where new, like ivy, sets itself on old. 
To see the blossoms, billowy fold on fold, 
Below the ward of Fuyi's snowy crown ; 
Or with the lion watch shy Kenia pearled 
Beneath the dawn's caress ; or tread the land 
Where the hoar temples creep into the sand 
And the Mueddin rises through an orange-coloured 
world ? 



Would we see realms of Akbar, and be found 
By the gemmed palace of the chosen queen ? 
Would saffron-scented Jhelum flow unseen. 
And hid be high Potala and ' God's ground ' ? 
Ever the old ? Would we not seek tiie new. 
Search out the spreading granaries of earth. 
The teeming vastness and great cities' birth, 
Where lately roamed at large the moose and caribou ? 
H 
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Would we be gone so far, and never take 
The Rhone for comrade to the terraced vines, 
Nor, journeying upward to the rugged pines, 
Come to the snows from which its waters break f 
Would we explore the dark-hved steeps of Spain, 
And would the wonder of our eyes be given 
To gray-green olive-slopes, pure blue of heaven 
And mighty, broken shell of PenteUcian fane f 



And Italy ? Would we not silent glide 
To still lagoon by hushed, cool ocean-streets ; 
Stand where the gleaming Appian ribbon meets 
The azure sky ; and in Val d'Arno bide — 
Ah, stay for ever, and, when summer fell, 
Bargain for wealth of melons, figs and flowers. 
Make lazy dream of all the golden hours 
Attuned to languorous note of distant convent bell ? 

VI 

May be, to all of these ; and each in turn 
Would yield us of its grandeur, charm, or ease ; 
But still we should not know the depths of peace — 
Our spirits still unsatisfied would yearn 
For some soft vale where thrush and blackbird sing. 
For frail, unfolding beechen canopy, 
A zephyr faint with primrose ecstasy 
And all the thrilling lilt of English woods in spring. 
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In the Air 



WHIR-R-R! Let her go! Hold off! Away! 
She scuds out like a lizard from a stone ! 
Then — ^just as, by soft breezes blown 

On autumn day, 
The wads of thistle run and float — 

She lifts : I am alone ! 
The fronting earth bends back from me. 
So evenly, so suddenly 
It is as if a giant smote 
Hard on its verge — 
And in a hurtling green the fields and foliage merge. 



The wind is crashed asunder, surges, screams ; 
Behind me is a rushing, boiling roar : 

I dip, and wheel, and sweep, and soar ; 

AH heaven seems 
To fall about me like a star. 

In vastness evermore. 
And I am strangely still ; for I 
Am hung vrithin die moving sky 
While all else yields to change : afar, 
Deep miles below, 
A little, huddling world is gliding very slow. 
i6 
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Glory and freedom through my soul are driven : 
I roam the kingdoms of uncharted space ; 
And,, last, in numbness turn my face 

Down out of heaven ; 
The dark earth rushes up at me, 

Then in a mighty race 
Dives on beneath the flattening swoop ; 
The fields pour by, a -frenzied troop — 
The ground's light tremble suddenly ! 
The lizard's dart ! — 
And all the realms of space lie dwindled and apart. 

November 1913. 
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On Leave 

I. In an English Wood 

I 

THERE is a sense of all things sighing 
Within the spirit of this ancient wood ; 
The wind creeps dirough the beech-leaves lying 

In dappled gold, as if in sharing mood 
It called each small, uneasy sleeper. 

Close-cradled still on lightly swaying bough. 
To mysteries of Ufe far deeper 

Than all the death that floats in Flanders now. 



No throbbing wonder, but a grieving 

By fairest promise of the gentle Earth 
For that young life the war is thieving 

From her, the mother, here is brought to birth ; 
No echo here of man's wild splendour. 

The gift and glory of his sacrifice, 
But pity infinitely tender 

On the calm heart of the eternal lies. 

March 1917. 

II. On Bolt Head 

I 

Keen splendour of the north-east wind, 
Out of a hundred, hidden combes 
Go, bear your tidings to the sea 
Of Devon, where the primrose blooms ! 
18 
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Across the hills the russet squares 
Are freshly curled, and all between 
The rolling pasturage is decked 
In velvet folds of softened green : 



The gorse is flaming into gold ; 

The ehns have blushed against the blue ; 

On sheltered banks the daffodils 

Are bending shy, sweet heads from you. 

IV 

Roam outward now o'er Bolbetry Down ; 
Call the glad news through Bigbiiry Bay, 
And cheer the lonely steamer past 
Upon her peril-haunted way. 



Whistle the message from these rocks, 
Which grimly watched the ships of Spain 
Borne impotently past tiieir prey. 
That England turns to youth again. 

VI 

The wine of her unconquered Ufe 

In freedom pour doWn Malborough hill ; 

Her spirit, like a banner, stream 

In ageless resolution sHalL 



Marc A 1918. 
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Near Lens 



1IFE in the air — the swallows fly, 
■' Revisitants within a sky 
As blue as fairest Italy ; 
The whole deserted garden wakes 
And, freed at last, the blossom breaks 
To sudden burst of revelry. 



II 

Death in the air — the heavy drone 
Of war-hawks, like a noose, is thrown 
Over the fields ; the sUding moan 
Of sullen shells fiUs every place. 
Blotting the beauty from earth's face. 
Clothing the land with heaps of stone. 



The swallows nest in shattered room ; 
On rubbled homes the flowers bloom ; 
Fragrantly falls the red-blared gloom : 
Life, stretching out a hand to Death, 
Like heedless child, with joyous breath 
Goes singing up the ways of doom. 



NEAR LENS 



And which is greater of these twain, 

Life fledged with joy, Death draped in pain ? 

Over man's spirit which shall reign ? 

In frail and stubborn loveliness. 

Inconsequent to mock and bless, 

Earth smiles Death's triumph down again. 



May 1917. 
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of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven ' 



CHRIST spoke : and in our thoughts arise 
The fragrant blossoms of Life's tree. 
The children in whom wonder lies 
At earth's entrancing mystery, 
Whose eddying hope and laughter flow 
As on their tiny tasks intent 
Or eager in their mirth they go, 
Fresh-garbed and wholly innocent. 



The little children of the poor 

Sprawl in each noisome alley-way ; 

The pavement is their nursery floor 

And drawing in the dust their play : 

Their games are made of stick and can 

And hopping stones up lines of chalk 

Or laughing at a drunken man 

And dodging wheels ere they can walk : 

In impish wisdom groping dim, 

Their minds and bodies smeared with dirt. 

The stunted soul and twisted limb 

Probe mystery — the things that hurt : 

And woods and fields are fairy dreams 

That blossom only in the brain ; 

The street is all of life, it seems. 

And laughter draws its breath from pain ; 

22 



' OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN = 

And yet brave little ruffians share 
The crumbs of comfort on their way. 
And sturdy little sisters bear 
Their littler sisters through the day. 



Ah, Thou, within Whose mercy's breast 
The wayside and the garden flower 
In equal love and riches rest, 
With greater love our riches dower : 
Help us to hearken to this need, 
Widi wonder's joy the dawn to store 
And onward, ever laughing, lead 
The little children of the poor. 
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Prelude 

A DAY ! M7 day ! Oh, let the gods be good. 
And let the starry fingers of the dark 
Keep from the sky till night itself be dead ! 
So shall the day be endless : I will have 
No rash intruders waiting for the end, 
No sinking down from gleam to mellow glow 
And so to night, no dusk, but infinite, 
As in the heart, shall be the Ught to-day : 
It is my day, and it shall stretch itself 
To meet eternity, and for this once 
Life be the thing it seems. She promised me 
This day, this one day, all of it my own : 
Is it not wonderful ? At last it comes ! 
Never has laggard time so crept along. 
But now it comes, it comes. Creep on, you hours. 
For love's sake creep the pace that I have borne 
This trailing age for just another day, 
And I will turn a worshipper of Time. 
See where the dawn runs flaming through the world, 
Calling on men to witness ! Such a Ught 
I saw not ever, nor shall see again ; 
It is the dawn of days, and the great light 
Is yet untravelled, yet a gift unknown 
To a world of new creation : chaos ends 
And light is come a monarch to the land. 
Let there be light ! Throw wide the eastern gates. 
You ever-flowing winds, and let it pour 
Golden and glad and free ! Leap to the charge 
And tear away night's filmy draperies. 
Set all the woods to music for the day. 
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The diadems are flashing ; the whole earth 
Is dancing now in brilliance, and the sun 
Sweeps o'er the rim, a beacon for my love. 

It is my day, and I will drink of it, 

Though I should thirst for ever afterward : 

Let men be wise ; I am a god to-day. 

A god ? No less, but so much more a man. 

And she shall learn my manhood, she shall feel 

The passion and the power of my love. 

Shall yearn to me and be my own to-day. 

No more of hesitation and slow speech. 

Slow while the blood was pulsing till it seemed 

A thing incredible that I could speak 

And stiU be trivial, but no more of that ; 

To-day tests all, and in the crucible 

My heart is shaped for ever. I will claim 

The spirit I have found, and her loved eyes. 

Gentle and shy, shall catch the light in mine 

And turn to blazing stars, I say they shall ! 

Those slender hands that never yet were mine. 

Except in courtesy a moment's space — 

Swiftly withdrawn lest dear confession come. 

And by withdrawal dearer ; it is mine 

To break the silent bondage of our souls. 

My privilege, my glory, mine alone — 

Shall lie to-day in fast captivity, 

Love's prisoners rejoicing : and her lips. 

Warm gateways of the truth, shall cling to mine. 

Shall melt upon me, be a thrilling path 

For mingled spirits, hers and mine, to-day. 

She loves me : who shall doubt it ? I were nought 
A sparkless piece of earth, if I misprized 
The balanced reigning of her maiden pride 
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For coldness : I wiU blow her intp lire, 

Will lift her from this slow and solemn earth 

To mountain ranges bathed in deathless gold 

And lands unpeopled : she and I alone 

Will clasp the glory of ourselves to God 

And breathe His purging flame. No more, no mtore ! 

The sun is risen, and I go to her. 



Zb 



He. 



THE TWO PIARIES 
The Two Diaries 



A ND were we then two lives apart, 
-**■ Two strange, unmated, careless things f 
How is it that your lonely heart 
Throughout this buried record sings ? 

How could the young world be so free 
And you so merry, lacking me ? 



She. O egoist, your answer 's there. 

How came the laughter on that day. 
Twelve years ago, of blank despair 
When my loved sister passed away ? 
How could you then so happy be 
And never know and comfort me ? 



He. How could it be ? How strange it seems 
That mine was then a heedless lot, 
At odds with masters, flushed with dreams 
To conquer worlds where you were not ! 
You never even shared the catch 
Which raised the balance of this match ! 



She. The greatest day your life had known ! 
And these high doings, my first ball. 
Wild hours then, now seem alone ; 
You had no part in them at all. 

My heart is trembling ; are we one 
Who were not with our life begun f 
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He. Call it not life : it was a dream 

Through which we incompletely moved 
Like shadows swaying on a stream. 
And purpose lingered till we loved. 

Look forward now ; the severing gates 
Have burst, and all the music waits. 
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M. G. 

EARTH slowly turns towards her rest, 
The mist begins to cloak the hill. 
But on the peaks and from the west 
Streams out the autumn glory still. 

The sun another watch must keep, 
Though, where I stand, I cannot see ; 
And I must wait and fall asleep 
Ere it be given back to me. 
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Jade 

A THOUSAND years will pass away, 
But this will stay : 
The bamboo and the bird will see 

Eternity, 
If aught contrived by mortal hand 
Can constant stand. 

The thfone of youth will pass away, 

But Love will stay ; 
The spirit intertwined will see 

Eternity, 
If aught by mortal longing planned 

Can constant stand. 
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Difference 

1AST night in difference lay tiiis pain 
•" That we, for all our love apart, 
Were rendered to ourselves again 
And missed the beating ot one heart. 

To-night for all our difference we 
Are trembling to a single song ; 
Our breath is but loVe's harmony, 
And, oh, httw short What was so long ! 
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On the Face of the Waters 



OVER the verge of the dawn-covered moorland. 
Shaking the larch-leaves emerald-young, 
Down sweeps the wind on the face of the waters, 

Crying its way vidth a wintry tongue : 
Now the great tarn bedded deep in the summit 
Flecks into foam till the storm drones away. 
Then once again in their wonder of blueness 
Glitter and ripple the waters at play. 



So is it, Sylvia, when on a sudden 

Over the heavenward range of our hearts. 
Born of the still and invisible nowhere. 

Gust of a diflEerence chill upstarts : 
Then in the mystical tarn there is tumult 

Till it is fled at the peep of the sun ; 
Flashing and dancing again are the waters. 

Blue as the heaven and breathlessly one. 
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Marah 



T^HERE was a time when all was young 
*■ And every tiiought was lined with fire ; 
The days, like ash-leaves, tremulous hung. 
Harps to the virinds of deep desire. 



All lay before ; the voice of spring. 
Tumultuous in strange majesty. 
Went thrilling up through everything, 
And nothing was that could not be. 



The days are fallen silent now ; 
The hours that danced to elfin tune 
Stalk slowly by with solemn brow — 
So soon, so very soon. 



The glamour faded as the dawn 
Swept to its radiance in my eyes. 
Against Love's utmost might wdthdrawn- 
Yet Love lives on, nor stricken hes. 



It is not that the fires are cold ; 
They burn for ever in the heart : 
Must it then be the heart grows old 
And, loving still, lays charm apart ? 
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Must we who breathed immortal fire 
Sink down to just a placid glow. 
And feel the wonder of desire 
No more than wistful long-ago ? 



Ah, call the magic back to earth. 
Or Uft the earth again to heaven ! 
It lies awaiting its rebirth. 
And was not for an hour given. 



Love is eternal ; that we hold 
In heart and spirit God's great truth- 
But not the eternal pale and old. 
The flaming of eternal youth ! 
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In Aeternum 



MY spirit is a river, 
Thine the sea ; 
I pour myself for ever 
Into thee. 



I pass the earth unstaying 
Where it stands. 

In simpleness obeying 
Love's commands. 



Not all the rocks or shingle 

Bar my course ; 
I wind along in single. 

Ceaseless force : 



One goal, one hope, one giving. 

Heart and soul ; 
One part alone of living. 

Thou the vyhole. 
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Folly 



THE dream is ended : yesterday 
' The happy bride was given away.' 
I can imagine with what show 
Of social pomp : I did not go. 



I lived instead a hillside scene, 
Just she and I and God between. 
Smiling, it seemed, so tenderly 
On Love's newborn eternity. 



And I forget the things we said — 
What matter, since their soul is dead ? 
But nothing in the hopes of men 
Equals the joy we murmured then. 



Such wonder in mere loving lies 
The earth was fledged with new surprise 
And every moment was a flower 
Bursting to bloom in that great hour. 



Two children learning how to read, 
We spoke no love ; there seemed no need ; 
And who could have the heart to snare 
Love that ran laughing everywhere f 
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And she went singing up the hill — 
Dead is her song ? I hear it still : 
She passed above me, like a star — 
What splendid fools we dreamers are ! 



It chanced, I think, her spirit fled 

One hour its cell, and so was led — 

Chance ? What is chance ? — to mate with mine 

And teach me what God can design. 



I never saw her so again, 
And ceased to see her for the pain : 
Back to its cell her spirit crept, 
And Love and I our silence kept. 



Folly — ^yet through its eyes I see 
Clearer to human majesty. 
Fare stronger forward down Life's stream. 
And bless the God who gave the dream. 
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The Land of Make-Believe 



THE magic land of Make-Bdieve 
Lies all a-dream with banks of flowers ; 
The sun plays through it like a child, 
And lightly trip the laughing hours ; 
Wee fairies flit in mellow glade, 
By sparkling stream, through radiant hall — 
Only believe, and you are crowned 
The happy monarch of them all. 



But eat one little leaf of doubt, 

And straightway falls the scourging rain ; 

The sunlight faints to far-off hills, 

You cannot catch it up again ; 

The fairies turn to grinning elves 

Who round your throne their fetters weave : 

Your soul is shredded ere you flee 

The tragic land of Make-Believe. 
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The Summit 

I STOOD upon a mountain ridge, 
The winds about me surging ; 
On one side lay the past, on one 
The future's grim emerging : 
This was the summit gained at last. 
And bright no longer gleaming ; 
The sunlight sank, the rock showed bare — 
Thence downward for my dreaming ! 
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Touth in Idleness 

DLESSED are the hours of indolence and ease 

•'-' Wherein we linger, dreamily at peace 

With all mankind, and through our frames unstring 

The laboured sinews, when around us sing 

Autumnal choirs of birds, and in the blending 

Of myriad voices to the heavens ascending 

We hear the country's offering of praise 

For sunny skies wherein no cloudlet stays 

To mar the blue of promise, praise outpoured 

By Nature's minstrels and the heart's deep chord 

Vibrates responsive. Then the infinite, 

Whither from earth on upward-roaming flight 

Our dreamy vision wanders, seems to be 

So nigh above us that its mystery 

Is haK-revealed ; the tapestries of heaven 

Are drawn in twain ; a fleeting moment 's given 

To peer within, whilst from the golden throne 

Strike shafts of light, as 'twere on us alone, 

Sole denizens on earth in human guise. 

Just such an hour is mine. My body lies 
Outstretched, low-sunken where the shadows dream 
On the leaf-flecked grass, in idleness supreme. 
A thousand, subtle perfumes scent the air 
Of an autumnal morning, fresh and fair, 
A day of days. The whisper in the trees 
Uptowering o'er me, as the low-voiced breeze 
Their dying leafage comforts tenderly, 
Is as the murmur of a tranquil sea 
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Rocking a pebbly shore : and languidly now 
Float drifting downwards from a neighbouring 

bough, 
Spangling the earth, by every eddy swayed, 
TTie falling leaves' forerunners, and are laid 
To rest beside me. Infinite numbers sing 
The psalm of life around me ; everything 
Lays soothing spell upon me ; there is naught 
That serves not Beauty here. A distant shot 
Affrights the shy wood-pigeon from the firs 
And drives it far in pulsing flight, but stirs 
No dissonant tremble in my heart : I hear 
A pheasant ruffling up his plumage near 
With chuntering call, and from the fields beyond 
The cheep-cheep of a partridge, and lie tuned 
Just to their joy of living : now there seem 
Melodies even in the jay's harsh scream : 
The solemn blackbird's chattering alarm 
From hedgerow startled, as though to plot his harm 
Were sole cause of creation, laughter lays 
On idleness. In scurried, twirling chase 
A pair of robins flit and disappear 
Into a holly's depths, whence borne, I hear 
Their twittering, noisy scuffle : hard beside 
A thrush has tarried, listening open-eyed 
Above the worm that through the sun-baked mould 
Bores tediously ; now strikes he sudden hold 
And spreads away triumphant with his prize. 
About me is the mazy whirr of flies 
From sunlit patch upspringing to evade 
A lazily-threatening hand, then undismayed 
Resettling down and basking as before. 
A laden bee drones by, with flight as sure 
Toward his hive as is the day's return 
Unto the world, and long my eyes discern 
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His course, till he 's a tiny speck and fades 
To nothingness amid the countless shades 
Of green and gold. Tobacco's incense, lending 
A fragrance to the world, is slowly ascending 
In intertwined wreaths that faint and die 
Into the blue above, where, heaven-high. 
Are floating, wheeling, diving, till the sight 
Grows weary of their ever-restless flight, 
The swallows. Now the breeze's soft caress 
Runs o'er my face with such a tenderness, 
A lingering, as hes within the touch 
Of a bUnd maiden's fingers : 'tis for such 
An hour we long when at the portalled brain 
With slow insistence Memory knocks again 
And the spreading dreams are riven as the Day 
Leads Labour forth on his renewed way. 
Yet in his bosom cradled he enfolds 
A slumbering child, the very hour that holds 
My spirit now enslaved ; the idle never 
Beneath this witchery may rest, but ever 
It onwards floats and ever they pursue ; 
It flies their seeking as the arch that through 
The sunshine and the shower vaults the earth ; 
Run to the meadow whence it has its birth, 
'Tis fled before you and is resting on 
The further hill ; go there, and still 'tis gone. 
This hour were nothing worth if every day 
Couched in the azure halls of heaven I lay 
With dreams for comrades ; as a single scale. 
Whereof the fellow's broken, Hfe would trail 
The heavy minutes down upon my sotd. 
Were not toil's counterpart to Uft the whole 
In poised content : the fairest flowers of rest 
Blossom on mountain-slopes. 

Of late my best, 
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Like to a jewel sealed within a shell 

Which, overburdened by the troublous swell 

And myriad cross-currents of the sea. 

Rocks unespied, has lain in secrecy. 

These many months enmeshed has been my mind 

Within the city's web, my foot confined 

To a stony path and earth-bound purposes 

That onward straightly went ; 'twas idleness 

To sit and fall a-dreaming by the way. 

When life was hurrying by and every day, 

Like flowers strewn upon an eddying river. 

Men's hopes and fears were tossed and passed for 

ever. 
Yet each was as a little linked ring. 
And in my heart a ceaseless questioning 
Upsprang and died with every passing face. 
What was the life behind it i In what place 
Was fitting this, whose thread was loosely crossed 
A moment over mine and then was lost ? 
What stories would unfold could we but turn 
Companion steps along their way and learn 
Why these have mirthful voices, wordless songs 
That draw the listener to them, till he longs 
To share the jest that in their laughter lies ; 
Hope's fairy lanterns sparkle in their eyes. 
For them all 's radiance and life 's a toy 
New-given to a child : why this young boy 
Slouches morosely past, and this girl troUs 
To-day's last gladsome air : why these poor souls 
Shuffle along with trudging steps that lead 
Nowhither, and these with josding hurry speed 
Through busy streets where countless numbers go. 
Like tumultuous waters huddled in their flow 
And pouring with incessant roar between 
The crags of rock-bound gorge : why these with mien 
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Of Atlas bowed 'neath a world's load of care 

Creep to their daily tasks, squalid and drear : 

What are the hidden causes of this frown, 

That stolid purpose : what drove this girl down 

To such a gloom of challenge and of toil^ — 

So throng the questions past, and, passing, foil 

Inquiry, gone, swept onward by the stream 

Ere curious words are framed or aiding scheme. 

Aid f Is there time for that where Tumult reigns ? 

There, just as when a squadron charges, lanes 

By the prowess of a single arm are hewn 

Through to the standard ; men are trampled down ; 

None heeds, each fights alone ; so men must strive 

In selfishness themselves to keep alive. 

Yonder one rises, and his feet are laid 

Upon another on the downward grade ; 

Endless confusion, toiling and distress 

For many, for a few some happiness. 

Well, that 's a world lying so far away 
I scarce believe it was but yesterday 
I too was prisoned in its dark confines. 
Has it existence now ? May be, there shines 
This self-same sun upon it, yet that seems 
A thing impossible, born of the dreams. 
The phantasies, brooding about me here. 
So calm it is, and I am drawn so near 
The infinite palaces of fairyland, 
I feel the gulf 'twixt earth and heaven spanned. 
And like a mother o'er her babe in sleep 
Contentment rests upon me and a deep 
Tranquillity ; the murmur of a rill 
In this entranced mood has power to fill 
My soul with heavenly music, sweeter far 
Than mortal's most melodious numbers are ; 
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And all remembrance of material things 

Slips from the imprisoning mind on silent wings. 

A gentle languor o'er my senses steals. 

And as a mist with billowy cloak conceals 

The bustle of some river winding down 

Through crowded wharves, and o'er the low-lying town 

And all its stir spreads at the eventides 

Till the whole scene is muffled, so this hides 

From my half-closing eyes the discontent, 

The struggles, hopes, and disappointments pent 

Within the mind's abode. My heart, expanding, 

Is upward coaxed to better understanding 

Of all that is man's life, its multiform 

And many-coloured fragments, by the warm 

Caressing of the sun. 

And, light and strong 
As a spider's web, old memories round me throng, 
Till Fancy's errant wings are fast enthralled, 
Old memories, loved yet unregretted, called 
Out of the realm of half-forgotten things. 
Around my ears, like crag-tossed murmur, clings 
A low confusion, sounds and voices dear 
To bygone days ; and vanished faces peer 
Timidly from the shadows, phantom-wise, 
As thin as mist, to wonder if there lies 
Aught in the heart of old-time friendship left. 
Alas ! that 's but a phantom too, bereft 
Of substance like themselves, and in the sun 
Pales back to nothingness. I am as one 
Who delves above a city, dimly lined 
Upon the desert's face, hoping to find 
Wiere fragments of the columned temples stand, 
Shrining forsaken gods ; the creeping sand 
Has reverence lacked and buried gods and men 
Together, and the busy world goes on. 
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So mourn I not these phantoms thin and pale, 
Nor morbidly the changed heart bewail : 
Their day was happy ; happy it remains 
Eternally mine, and all the losses, gains. 
Raptures or torments in to-morrow's womb 
Can never steal it from me ; he to whom 
The gods have given once for ever 's blessed. 

The quiet murmurs sink again to rest ; 
And so I drift, like to a barque o'ergiven 
To guidance of the shifting sea and driven 
In an unpurposed, unresisted course 
Before the wind's persuasion, to the shores 
Of the enchanted island of my soul 
Where ever dwells my queen enthroned. The whole 
Of heaven that Ues within me I would bring 
Into her Ufa, if she vsdth answering 
Devotion stooped to love me : I were blessed 
Beyond mortaUty, by her caressed. 
Yet I am something blessed : be she as far 
Above, beyond me as the evening star. 
Omnipotent mind invokes her. Near me now 
I feel her gracious presence, on her brow 
The pure serenity of heaven's calm. 
The dignity of earth and yet a charm 
Elusive, strange, full of sweet mystery, 
Like breath of springtime which we never see 
But only feel around us as it brings 
Life, strength, and joy, the hope of better things. 
Beauty she has ; her beauty viriU not fade, 
Nor flight of youth despoil her j old and grayed, 
She vyiU have beauty still ; experience 
To comfort and to tend, the reverence 
Of all who move around her on her face 
Will tenderly imprint an added grace 
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In the years whose songs await her. Once again 

The air grows musical to loved refrain 

And speaks remembered sayings, words and songs 

To thrill the soul ; to notliing else belongs 

In aU the world a music so divine, 

And I have heard it, let me not repine. 

So much is given ; if the more be never. 

Let me not cease from the triumphs of endeavour ; 

So may I be ennobled, so alone 

Through failure rise a little toward God's throne. 

Not he who fails, but he who fails to try 

Is Life's duU dupe : laud then the hope that 's high. 

The heart of great resolves which never yet 

Were whoUy idle things. And now I let 

Imagination wander unrestrained 

Through bliss fulfilled and blessed raptures planned 

In ecstasy of love ; before my eyes 

Celestial visions and deUghts arise 

Tempting me on. 

So wheel my thoughts once more 
To peace : hopes, longings, and regrets are o'er. 
And everything to me is nothing ; even 
Her vision fades back softly whence 'twas given. 
The myriad songsters of the glade outvie 
Ambition's voice ; her siren melody 
No longer charms my ear and draws me on 
To restless striving. Here Oblivion 
O'ertakes my steps and with a kindly hand 
Guides me toward the haven of that land 
Where all is motionless, as in the tale 
To children read when twilight draws the veil 
Of that still court wherein a princess slumbered 
An hundred years. Here hours are not numbered ; 
I lie and watch the careless flutterings 
Of a butterfly with creamy, black-tipped wings ; 
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Wandering from flower to flower he poises o'er 

An upturned petal-cavern and its store, 

UnroUs the slender circlet of his lips 

And from its heart the honeyed amber sips ; 

Then onward idly, and the distant chime 

Of village church dies emptily, for Time 

To him is as a yet-unopened flower 

And has no place in his light-hearted hour. 

What though the hour must end f What though it 

bring 
A wintry death, a drear awakening ? 
'Tis with us now ; this butterfly and I 
In heart are twinned, till it has travelled by. 
Not tin 'tis gone lives Time ; dried are the tears 
Of days passed by, banished are future fears. 
The present throws contentment's mantle o'er 
My soul's disquiet, and I ask no more. 
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On the Ponte Vecchio, Florence 

WE lingered on the ancient bridge of Florence, 
My friend and I together, when the night 
Was brooding darkly and the moon was young. 
Upon our right San Miniato rose 
A line of gloom, where church and trees were merged 
In one deep slumber indistinguishable : 
Above us, as we leaned, the long, gray passage. 
The upraised link between the galleries. 
Framed us with sheltering arch : beneath us flowed. 
Steady and dark, the Arno, and many sounds 
Of rumbling wheel, faint tread and distant song 
From either bank the Hght wind gathered round us. 
We watched the shimmer of far -stretching Hghts 
Like silver pillars trembling on the stream. 
And, on the eastward bridge, the transient lamps 
That gleamed and vanished with each passer by, 
Or, turning sUghtly, looked across the Arno 
To where, a girdle on the southern slope, 
GUmmered points of Hght along the hill-road's curve. 
Now stood we there in fancy, gazed in thought 
On the towers and churches, palaces and domes 
Rising, vague, ghostlike, from a blurr of streets, 
Florence, below it. There upon the bridge, 
Low-leaning in their midst, we saw them not. 
But felt their presence round us, and their meaning 
Was borne upon us as we Ungered there. 
Much had we read of the sun-bathed hour of Florence ; 
The house of Medici o'ertopping all, 
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The Tornabuoni, Strozzi, Rucellai, 
And many another rival to their greatness, 
And then the painters, clustering thick as bees 
About their patrons, and all the men of letters 
Who jostled these for place ; within the walls 
Factions, feuds, plots, and barricaded doors. 
Without, in the plain, interminable strife 
And city-grasping, everywhere ambition 
Joined hand in hand with magnificence and art : 
And, leaning there, it seemed as if Time's book 
Was laid before us, opened at that page. 

Long were we silent, till to the call of the night 
Our memories made answer and we spoke, 
Low-toned at first, but louder as they came. 
Those summoned ghosts. Now lived again Lorenzo : 
Again Capponi stood confronting Charles : 
Again the great friar's preaching swayed the city. 
We spared the rest, and dwelt not on the fall 
Of Florence from the greatness of her fame. 
Her spirit was abroad and resting on us, 
And in our hearts her lily blossomed still ; 
For none could linger there above the stream 
Whose very name, the Arno, charmed the ear 
And thronged the mind, there in the heart of Florence, 
Breathing her life until he seemed to be 
A part of all he saw, and not be moved 
To loving thought of her : there on the bridge 
Our memories were tender ; we revived 
Only the days ennobled and endeared. 
And left the rest forgotten : and so to all 
That, like a robe, adorned her in her greatness. 
Pictures and art and glories wdthout end. 
We turned our speech. Oh, but we played the critic ! 
With lavish hand apportioned praise and blame 
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As memory served us or our fanqr willed. 
Glorying in the true dogmatic r61e. 
Freely we spoke ; our knowledge tripped along 
A light companion, full of maiden's whims 
And pleasant stories, not a sour-faced pedant 
With heavy tongue and wonder stale within him. 

And now arose dissension, keen debate 
Such as is granted only unto friends. 
It was the master, rugged, vehement. 
Dowered with nature's might, a very Titan, 
Who, as one took all knowledge, took all art 
To be his province, Michelangelo, 
Who stirred us in debate. The gallery stood 
Hard by there on our left, columned and stern, 
In which the panel hung. 

' Supremely painted,' 
Thus one of us (discretion be our shield), 
' Tribute ungrudged and all honour to its skill, 
' Its manual skill ; denial of that were folly 
' And simple ignorance of art's technique 
' Which comes so pat upon our lips to-night — 
' Foreshortening, perspective, scheme of colour, 
' It 's all so easy if you never paint — 
' Here is the hand of genius. Where 's the mind ? 
' The mother's arm is glorious, I grant you ; 
' I can admire muscle, flesh and blood 
' Stretched 'cross a panel just as well as you ; 
' Its modelUng lies beyond the range of comment 
' And wonder comes to take the place of praise. 
' Let that content you, or rest ill-content, 
' I '11 go no further ; here 's our road's divergence, 
' Here at the girl herself. She 's fine enough, 
' Flowingly draped, full of the vigour of Ufe, 
' In attitude and every splendid Umb 
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' Owning the master, but how named Madonna ? 
' The Holy Family ? No, no, this group 
' Is of the earth, there 's nothing holy here : 
' Well-nurtured peasants only, and behind 
' Nude figures carelessly disposed, to show 
' His pencil's mastery and power unrivalled 
' Over the human animal he loved.' 

But now the other took the challenge up 
And answered strongly : — 

' What, no holiness ? 
' Is anything more holy than a mother ? 
* And here you have her, fresh, young, beautiful, 
' With face upturned, arm lifted toward her son, 
' Flushed with maternal love, and with her husband 
' Forming a three in one — ^ignore the nudes. 
' You mocked the arm with praise ; how could it be 
' More perfect in its drawing or its love ? 
' You called the mother peasant : she 's a queen — 
' Not in her birth, nor was the mother of Christ 
' But lowly born, but in the life and strength 
' That even you, who scoffed, allowed to her. 
' What seek you for your Virgin i What was she 
' To those around her f Was she a wistful thing 
' With far-off eyes and clinging, haunting grace, 
' Unearthly in the lightness of her tread, 
' As Botticelli loved ? That 's his conception ; 
' Virgin and Venus interchangeable, 
' Or rather both unnamed, both goddesses 
' Who look down sadly on a changing world. 
' Mine was a human mother : here she is.' 

' Mine also,' cried the first, ' but you mistake me ; 
' I would not paint the Saviour's mother so, 
' As an aethereal being, sweet and strange, 
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' Beyond men's love, with great, o'erlooking eyes 
' That, seeing, see not. No, her eyes should melt 
' Into the dreamy softness of a mother, 
' Who folds her arms about her Uttle babe, 
' Her first-born. My Madonna should be human, 
' And yet above the human, crowned with love — 
' That 's the essential — ^perfect love for Him, 
' The Son and Saviour, and because of Him 
' For all created beings. She should hear 
' The whispering frailties of our mortal nature, 
' Yet turn in her calm strength unheeding from them. 
' Great should she be of spirit, and the sorrow 
' Impending on her life should sweeten her 
' And make her one vnth us in all our troubles. 
' Thus should she dwell, though to the throne of God 
' In hei'pure soul upHfted, still amongst us. 
' She should be simple, beautiful and grand — 
' Oh, I can tell you what my hand would paint 
' If it could paint at all ? What 's easier ? 
' The veriest boaster is as full of sound. 
' I babble the ideal to convince you, 
' And still you lean there snuling, unconvinced. 
' You mean I speak of more than mortal face, 
' Even if painted by immortal hand, 
' Could bear impressed upon it ? I was ranging 
' Unchecked among the virtues ; all I found 
' I flung about her freely. Does the whole 
' Seem inconsistent and a thing removed 
' From human life ? Let me then rather show you 
' What is and not what should be : let me take 
' The painting which I love and covet most 
' Of all the treasures we have seen in Florence — 
' Raphael's Madonna, the one he painted 
' In Florence here before Rome weighed upon him : 
' They call it " del Granduca." In your mind 
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' Hang the two pictures, Michelangelo's 
' And Raphael's, side by side, and scan them there 
' Together. Could you think that two such minds, 
' Minds of great men, could paint the self-same theme, 
' Madonna and child, and be so different f 
' I speak not of their manner — the one detached, 
' Cold, colourless, showing the painter's hand 
' Ruled by the sculptor's, the other soft and lucent — 
' But of their models. Gaze at Raphael's now : 
' Here 's all, or almost all, of that ideal 
' I tried to set before you in my words. 
' How deep and pure and simple ! Here is none 
' Of that forced cleverness and dexterous posing 
' That in the other cries for our attention. 
' Here 's no display of muscle, no bared arms. 
' The Madonna stands, a reverent, lovely figure, 
' As naturally as any mother might, 
' Holding her babe against her. Linger with her ; 
' She 's motherhood subUmely glorified. 
' Goodness alone is apt to pall upon us, 
' And " good " is often but a veiled reproach, 
' Betokening " duU and cold," so, if I call 
' My loved Madonna " good," my words must pass 
' To other virtues : easy this, there 's set 
' A gentleness, a meekness, and a beauty 
' So blending with the goodness on her face 
' That we must feel the better in her presence, 
' Strengthened and given peace. Some souls there are, 
' Here in our midst, silent and sweet and pure, 
' The flowers of God ; of such was our Madonna, 
' The chosen mother of Christ. Eternalized, 
' In all the sweetness, all the majesty 
' Of heavenly grace and favour, here she stands. 
' Now let her image fade and let your mind 
' Descend to earth with Michelangelo. 
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' His girl is strong with the labour of the fields, 
' Heavy of mind, youth's freshness only hers 
' Soon coarsened. Where 's the glory of the soul, 
' The lasting sweetness and the inward strength 
' Of my Madonna ? His great girl could bear 
' Loads and the shoulders' burden ; that 's her lot. 
' How could she bear the Agony of the Cross, 
' The sword that pierced her soul ?. ' 

The other answered : 
' Raphael's I love ; she 's sweet and calm and good, 
' Yet I am nothing swayed in my allegiance. 
' Strange too, for in us are the same ideals, 
' The same high thoughts of love and holy virtue 
' To be demanded from the true Madonna. 
' You see them in the Raphael you praise, 
' I in this " girl " of Michelangelo. 
' To me she 's beautiful, to me she 's great, 
' Great in her body, greater in her soul, 
' The supreme conception of a human mother. 
' Our eyes are different, though our minds are one.' 

So ended we, in our discordance finding 

A subtle harmony, yet neither shaken. 

But rather in his difference confirmed. 

So ever ; and a silence fell upon us, 

As when a wind that has soughed among the trees 

Drops and the whole wood suddenly is still. 

Now thought, unshackled, wandered forth anew, 

And again to heeding ears the sounds of Florence 

Floated, like hailing voices, out of the night. 
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I. Hannibal 

At Libyssa, in the territory of Prusias, King of Bithynia : 
183 B.C., in the sixty-seventh year of his sige. 

T T OW dark and wild 's the night ! I seem to hear 
^ -* The driven ghosts call to me as they pass 
In the long-drawn shriek of the wind. My enemies. 
Playing the friend, would keep me from the storm. 
The vaults I made, that I might slip away 
And struggle on with life in other lands — 
If any stiU would bear with me — are watched 
By spies of Prusias. It is the end. 
Death comes a little sooner, that is all. 
I have not seen him come to all I loved, 
Nor spurned him with contempt my whole life long. 
Watching him stride through camp or glut himself 
On field of battle, now to be afraid 
Or unprepared to die. — Hark ! What was that ? 
The stealthy step recalls those hope-fed years 
When all the Roman legions set their watch 
About my army, dogged its course like slaves. 
And feared to meet my blow. Too soon, my friend ! 
SUnk back into the darkness ; wait awhile. 
Till from the beating of more craven hearts 
Thou art steeled to rush and stab me. Count the gold 
Flaminius sends— it seems Rome fears me still ; 
Once had she cause, but now — 'Tis nobly done, 
This vengeance wreaked upon an did, worn man, 
To bring untroubled slumber to her babes. 
To rid her children from the catch of the breath 
And let th«n cry exultant through her streets, 
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' Peril is past : dread Hannibal 's no more.' 
I thank her for the tribute of my death. 
Nor shall Flaminius fail : his gold shall bring 
A generous return. I '11 yield my aU, 
The profitless and cumbering fact of life, 
And from these weary shoulders slip the load 
And owe him my relief. Yet this night's deed 
Shall rend the trappings from his mean, small heart 
And show him to the world the thing he is. 
No honourable victory shall he win 
Of Hannibal on this Bithynian coast. 
Nor worthy those who fathered Rome of yore. 
The ancient Romans sent to warn their foe. 
The mighty Pyrrhus, even as he came 
Victoriously against them, when they learned 
The secret plottings of a poisoner. 
Where is their lineage now ? Can Roman boast 
A strain so noble ? Is this thy revenge 
For Trasimene, Flaminius ? There I sought 
Thy father's valiant body 'mid the slain 
That I might honour it. Will Roman pay 
A tribute to the Carthaginian now ? 
No worthy superscription wdU be raised 
On my tomb here, but in a shallow grave 
Carelessly made, untended, soon forgotten. 
Shall I be flung — ^if grave be mine at all. 
I thought to die in Libya and to sleep 
Within the arms of Carthage, but I know 
That thought or wish of mine has but to form, 
So it be precious to me or Jse sunned 
A single instant by the rays of hope, 
And over it will surely spread a cloud, 
Like rust upon a shield : the oracle 
Will see its words fulfilled when I am cast 
Beneath Libyssa's mould. All 's plain enough, 
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And how should I oppose ? I die to-night, 

Not by thy hand, thou creeping dagger, tool 

Of Roman honour : no, this hand of mine 

Has struck and striven in its barren strength 

Too long a time ; and none shall thwart it now. 

Great Rome's revenge is nigh ; the hand that struck her 

Shall strike her foe for ever into peace. 

Is it possible that I should rest at last ? 
Can the life-struggle end, or will there be 
War with the Roman even after death ? 
My father, have I faltered ? How the years 
Unroll behind me now the end is here ! 
It was at Carthage — I was nine years old — 
When on the altar of the mighty god 
I vowed eternal hate to all that bore 
The name of Roman. Fifty-eight long years 
With desperate scenes of carnage not a few, 
The whole world locked in war, the flaming hearths 
Right at the very gates of Rome herself. 
Bear writness to the hunger of my hate. 
Still unappeased. It dies with me to-night 
Here in Libyssa with ' the lion's brood.' 
Has all my life been as a Ufted spear, 
A threat, a flash of terror, and no more, 
A tree that blossomed and could bear no fruit, 
ChiUed at the time of promise, brought to naught 
By the self-seeking and the greed for gold ? 
I beat Rome to her knees, and now she stands 
Triumphant o'er the world, and I sit here 
Alone, in exile, at the feet of Death. 
So it will be that in the distant days. 
When the soft songs of peace shall fiU the world 
And dinted helms and broken armaments 
Are hung as old-time trophies on the wall, 
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The Roman, tilling his untroubled fields 

By Aufidus, Txebia, or Lake Trasimene, 

Will find my token and recall the tales 

His father told him of dread Hannibal 

With wonder, fear, and pride : let him be proud ! 

I vanquished Romans only, never Rome ; 

Her courage rose with every blow I struck 

And made defeat her glory : at the news, 

The direst news of Cannae's bloodstained field. 

Which should have wrested her dominion from her, 

Her troublous factions melted into one. 

And stood with front unbroken, mind serene 

To await the destined end. Yet had I won, 

Hadst thou, O Carthage, /been a mother to me ! 

I was thy son, and all my life I strove 

Only for thee : had but a single breath 

Of Rome's stern courage stirred thee into life, 

I would have crushed her, even as she will thee ! 

Too late vnll be thy summons, thy regrets. 

Too late thy valour when the vengeful arm 

Encircles thee : the gold that Hanno stored 

And cherished more than all thy liberty 

Shall not avail thee ; such is thy reward. 

Blind, harsh, beloved Carthage, fare thee well ! 

Live, Rome, and triumph : all thou hadst to fear 
Is passing from thee. Though I armed the West 
And hurled the Eastern menace at thy power. 
The weapons of "diy rugged heart prevailed. 
What danger could I threaten from the kings, 
Antiochus or this poor Frusias ? 
I would not have their petty, jealous hearts. 
The hampering and the meanness of their courts. 
Even to gain -what all my hf e has sought. 
Favoured of Baal, son of lightning named, 
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I was not meant to fret my life in vain 
And beg assistance where I most despised. 
Yet I have kept my oath ; all I have done 
Is yet not nothing, uncrowned though it be : 
I have not acted, nay, nor spoke nor breathed 
But in the proud pursuance of my word. 
I hear my father calhng ; there 's no shame 
And nothing of regret in his clear tones. 
The Barcides were worthy of his name ; 
His sons upbore the great inheritance 
Of his eternal hate ; the camp has been 
Their mother ; they have died as soldiers die — 
Mago at sea of grievous battle-wound. 
And Hasdrubal — Ah ! I shall see thee now 
To tell how thy last message came to me. 
When I saw thee, I looked on Death himself. 
Death in the heart as in thy face, my brother. 
Was Claudius Nero proud of that he did ? 
'Twas like a Roman ! I, whom they have called 
Perfidious, cruel, and a thousand names 
Begot of fear, I fought not with the dead. 
MarceUus in his honoured slumber knows 
I gave the brave a fitting burial — 
No matter now ; the bitterness is past. 

Voices outside ! Low whisperings to resolve 
How best to venture ! It is time to go ; 
The vultures gather round me. So to this ! 

{Opens his ring.) 
It has been waiting as a faithful friend 
For such an hour — but how small a thing 
To free the stubborn spirit ! I would pass 
Now from the world as once from Italy, 
Unhindered. Then 'twas Carthage summoned me, 
And all-obedient to her need I went, 
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And now 'tis Death : I am content to go. 
I never yet have started on a march 
With half so light a heart, so little fear 
As now I pass into the unknown land. 
Come, let us free the Romans from their fears ; 
My life is grievous to them, and it seems 
Death comes too haltingly to this old man 
To satisfy their hatred : we '11 be kind 
And spur the laggard on. 

{Takes the poison.) 

There ! the camp 's struck 
My brothers, I am coming ! I have scaled 
The ramparts now of life ; the world falls back 
Into a troubled dream : there 's nothing more ; 
No more the breaking ladder of great hopes. 
No more the striving and no more the hate, 
I hear the welcome of the heroes old. 
My eyes grow dim : the battle ends at last. 
My father ! Mago ! Hasdrubal ! I come ! 
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MARY STUART 
//. Mary Stuart 

At Fotheringay Castle : October, 1586. 

Mary. The English chronicles are full of blood ; 

I 'U read no more in them, lest murdered kings 

Call to me through the night. {Sounds outside.) 

How now, who 's tliere? 
(Hannah Kennedy enters.) 

Let no one enter : say I am fatigued ; 

For I would hold sad audience with my thoughts. 

And am too much myself for company. 
Han. Ken. Sir Amias Paulet, Madam — 
Mary. What of him f 

Comes he again to vex his prisoner ? 

I am grown weary of his sour looks ; 

May I not be alone ? 
Han. Ken. He bade me say — 

Mary. He bade you say ! Let him command his own. 

Has he not soldiers and sufficient guards 

To do his bidding } I am straitly kept 

In very truth if I am narrowed down 

Even to this, that I must share in you. 

Have but a part of you, my faithful Hannah. 

Here is no wealth of courtiers to share — 

But let it pass ; it is a Uttle thing. 

Though there 's a kingdom in it. What said he f 
Han. Ken. He gave this message. Madam, in these 
words : — 

He craves your Majesty's most gracious leave 

To speak a sentence, some six words at most. 

That comes not from himself, but from his Queen. 
Mary. Not from himself, but from Elizabeth ! 

His words are polished Uke a rapier too. 
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Have we not seen, my Hannah, that he bore 
111 tidings only when he spoke so smooth ? 
My heart misgives me : what should this portend i 
'Tis but a few days since they came and told me 
That I must make full answer at the bar 
Of justice — English justice. What comes now ? 
Quick, then, the mirror ! (Hannah helps her to re- 
lieve the pallor of her cheeks^ 

So ! I am prepared. 
(J.S about to seat herself.) 
No, stay a moment : gaze into my eyes. 
For I have pondered overmuch of late, 
And fear they do betray me. Look they still 
The isles of peace and proud indifference f 
Han. Ken. Madam, they look as if they had not known 

The need of tears. 
Mary. Then are they valiant hars. 

{In a louder voice) Go, bid the jailor of a queen 
come in. 

(Sir Amias Paulet enters.) 
Sir a. p. My noble mistress, the great Queen of 

England — 
Mary. What says my sister ? Doubtless she sends 

Your soft assurance of her unchanged love. 
Sir a. p. She is perplexed in her astonishment 
To learn your Majesty is so resolved 
On vain defiance, and has set your heart, 
Like a walled town, against her clemency. 
These protestations of your innocence 
Break into spray upon the rock of truth 
And leave it black and bare. Proof, damning proof 
Lies in the virgin hands you sought to still. 

{Mary is about to break in.) 
Madasi, consider well before you speak : 
There comes an end to niercy long disdained. 
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Were it not better to confess your sins 
Ere they are proven and it is too late ? 
My mistress has a heart of tenderness 
For those who kneel, as penitents, before her. 
Most strongly do I urge you to this course. 
Mary. It is on this wise we are wont to speak 
To little children for a fault concealed 
By which we know not. But you tell of proof. 
And use dark threats to bend me to your will. 
AH that could help me has been taken from me ; 
My papers have been searched lest they should plead 
Too strongly for my cause, and those I trusted 
And made repositories of my honour 
Are kept away from me. I am alone. 
An ailing woman set about with foes 
Implacable — but I am still a queen. 
I am not sinless ; who is there that is — 
Save you. Sir Amias, and my royal sister ? — 
And you in the world have never known the hours 
That, crawling through a prison, turn the mind 
To feed upon itself. I can recall — 
I have been given leisure to recall — 
Many a sin for which I kneel to God 
And make confession to the Merciful 
That I may win forgiveness at the last ; 
But to the Queen, your mistress ! Long ago — 
How long is measured in my heart alone — 
Before I made such trial of her love 
As all these gentle years must testify, 
When I was held at Sheffield, I declared 
What is a queen's mind stiU. God is my judge : 
To Him alone will I kneel down to answer 
For that which I have done, as aU must kneel 
In the Great Day of Judgment — but on earth 
Where is the power set above a queen i 
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You bid me to confess lest I be judged ; 

Should you not say lest I be mocked with judgment, 

Foredoomed as fairly as a sheep that trusts 

In the calm justice of the hungry wolves f 

The Englishman is judged but by his peers : 

Shall I have less regard ? I am a queen. 

And have the honour and the pride of queens. 

Shall I be she whose stooping whets the dagger 

To strike kings from their thrones ? I will not bow 

In meek submission to a court of subjects, 

Nor make a living mockery of Truth 

By decking her in robes of false confession. 

None but the guilty sue on bended knees : 

The righteous need no pardon, only justice. 

Think you that I would wrong myself so much 

As to accept of pardon ? That would be 

The sealing of a lie. I '11 be beholden 

Unto the mercy of no earthly judge : 

Return that answer. Truth, Sir Amias, 

You do advantage what you seek but little. 

In spite of all your pains. 

Sir a. p. The Queen has proof. 

This, Madam, will advantage you still less. 
I only serve my mistress with all honour 
And set strict watch on those who plot her harm. 
These words are idle ; though your royal pride 
Will suffer none to judge you, yet the truth 
Cries out unto the world and shall prevail. 
There is no majesty can stifle truth. 
As with due form of justice you shall find. 
Madam, be well advised, and yield yourself. 
Not to the Queen so truly as to God, 
By making plain confession of the wrong 
You had designed against her. 

Mary (forcing a ring into her voice). There is none 
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In all my memories to burden me. 

Shall I create in order to confess ? 

For by my faith — I know no greater word — 

I have not sought or known of anything 

To bring my sister harm. Thereto I stand : 

Never a shadow comes to darken that 

By stalking past me in this hooded guise. 

You cannot set a guilty purpose in me ; 

I know my heart and vrill not lie to it, 

Let speak who vnll. What are your threats to me ? 

Is life so dear that I shall cling to it, 

And shrink from death which offers me a crown 

More glorious than this earthly cross I bear ? 

I have nought left to lose except my honour. 

And that you would have me yield upon a word. 

Do violence's worst ! 

(Holding the cross which hangs round her neck.) 
My hopes rise up 

Into a life less overhung witii woe. 

I shall give thanks to God, if, all unworthy. 

It yet be mine to perish for His cause ! 
Sir a. p. I wiU return your answer to the Queen 

With aU exactness. 
Mary. I desire no more. 

(Sir Amias Paulet withdraws^ 

A cold conventicle is that man's heart. 

And I am aU that 's evil : yet I trust him ; 

He will do nothing secretly against me — 

My Hannah, you look tired. 
Han. Ken. Oh, my Queen, 

How can you think of me ? 
Mary. May be, because 

I dare not of myself. Go you to bed : 

The sleep that 's in your eyes is far from me ; 

I have ill thoughts to-night, and cannot rest 
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Till they are quieted ; leave me alone — 
Why, what is this ? The bUster of your tears 
Is on my hand. No, no, they will not dare. 
Be not so troubled ; often have their threats 
Darkened our prison walls, but we live on. 
Think not you will be heartless if you sleep. 
Good night. 

(Mary is left alone.) 
Poor, faithful heart, why should I grieve her 
Before there 's certain need ; they may not dare. 
My foes are bloody, but Elizabeth 
May see in every course too much of fear 
To send me past the barrier of recall. 
Oh, the cold craft that Ues in England's Queen ! 
She would not have me tried, but only humbled ; 
Not judged, yet guilty : I have learnt her way 
In all these bitter years. I was no match 
For such a spirit when my heart was young ; 
I acted on the impulse, and I loved ; 
In that I was a woman, not a queen. 
I have learnt wisdom now ; to love, to hate. 
As I once loved and hated, are to queens 
Alike forbidden. There must never be 
Aught but evasion in their bloodless lives ; 
That brings success. To tread so carefully 
That one can leap back if the treacherous ground 
Grows hungry round one's feet ; to stand alone. 
Leaning on none, and needing none to lean on — 
It is too much to ask of any woman, 
Except Ehzabeth ; and every thought 
That makes a woman, every joy and pang. 
The little tenderness, the great resolve. 
All save the meanness and the jealousy 
Are frozen in her heart ! — And yet what of it f 
What can it profit me to feed such thoughts ? 
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I shall not live again. 'Tis idle now 

To bait myself with thinking on my life 

And say, ' Had I been an Elizabeth ' — 

The thing 's impossible ! I should have reigned, 

But never known a single hour of hfe : 

And yet, ah, God ! I should not have a son ! 

I vrill not think of him, I dare not now.^ — 

Well, better once the fullness of a joy, 

The throb of youth and passion's iiery sword, 

Even if it shatter the whole clamorous heart ! 

The moment's triumph and the thrill of it. 

The glow, the open hand for those we love 

And the bared weapon for our enemies. 

The rush of freedom once into the blood, 

A living current, not a stagnant pool, 

Even if all should turn, as mine has now, 

To bleak disaster and the long decay ! 

Better these prisoned years than such a soul. 

The flowerless, barren soul of policy ! 

May be, I grow too bitter. God will judge 

Between us sister queens. What would she have ? 

My love, my gratitude, my loyalty 

For English prisons ? Saintly resignation 

Or the still silence of the self-condemned ? 

I feel my mind is grown a serpent's coil 

Flung around bitterness in tense embrace 

And Uves but for the triumph of revenge. 

How I have schemed and plotted for revenge ! 

As often as hope's secret doors were closed 

I opened them anew. Opening and closing, 

Hope and despair, have fired and chilled my blood 

Through all these years. These latest doors stood 

wide 
A moment — and have closed eternally. 
I know it, ah, I know it in my heart ; 
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All 's over now ; they dare not let me live, 

And nothing more is left but how to die. 

They shall not find their triumph in my death 

If I can cheat them of it. Glorious, 

Fearless, defiant, it shall be my part 

To make a banner of the faith I bear. 

No plea for mercy breaks from Mary Stuart. 

As I have lived, so will I die, a queen. 

And in the crimson letters of my blood 

Write up a queen's revenge ! — How late it grows ! 

If I am to look out upon the world 

With a proud spirit and untroubled eyes, 

I needs must rest. If I could only sleep ! 
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THE CLERK 
III. The Clerk 

The paying-out desk at a big London bank. 

T BLANK you, I 'm well Yes, I have been away : 
I went to Whitby for my time this year. 
A fine place that : I like to smell the sea 
And sit and watch the children on the sand : 
My own are aU grown up and gone from home ; 
My wife and I are by ourselves again. 
But still the sea is best, and then behind 
For those who care to walk a mile or two 
Stretch the great moors. It 's easy, too, by train 
To go and have one's walk and yet be back 
In time for supper ; and it 's cheap besides. 
It makes us feel quite young to be up there ; 
We came from Yorkshire, both of us, you see. 
How many years ago ? Well, let me think ; 
It must be close on fifty, if a day. 
I have been here in service of the Bank 
For forty-three, come Christmas. Raining still ? 
Well, we were lucky in our holiday. 
I don't bathe now myself, but it was hot. 
Real summer weather, shirt-sleeves, Panama — 
I 'm glad I took the earlier time away. 
True, it is over sooner, and I 'm back 
Working while others play, but then that 's fair : 
You can't quite have it both ways, can you, sir ? 
Besides I score, for town is empty now ; 
I don't think there have been a dozen in 
Since I came back from lunch. I took my time ; 
A minute more or less don't matter much : 
The rules aren't quite so strict when you 've been 
here 
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As long as I have ; and in August too. 
A man must have his game of draughts in peace, 
I always say ; I *d rather miss my lunch. 
Not that I really like these quiet days. 
They set one thinking so, to pass the time. 
Still we aren't often quite as dull as this ; 
The other way about is more our day. 
I like a steady flow, enough to do. 
And not a rush to get it done ; that 's fine. 
And what we 're here for, far as I can see. 
It 's not a bad life really, if you look 
At all the things that other men must do 
To keep themselves alive ; poor wretched brutes, 
Only too glad of any sort of job, 
And never safe in any. Here we are 
And, if we do our work well, here we stay : 
The Bank trusts us, and we can trust the Bank. 
Why, only last year I was laid up ill 
And had to be away for three whole months ; 
They never said a word, and paid me too 
The same as if I 'd been here ; something there 
To keep a man from grumbling at his job. 
No, I can tell you this, you '11 seldom find 
The older men complaining ; it 's these boys. 
Why, look, sir, over there at that young man ; 
I don't hold to his gaudy socks myself, 
The very latest thing, he says, but there ! 
He 's only just be^nning of it all. 
Like I was once, but. Lord, how things do change ! 
You 'd think that what was good enough for me 
Would make a youngster proud, but not a bit : 
He will have everything just twice as good 
And still be grunibling. But he '11 sober down 
'When he has got a vyife and several kids 
And knows just what a good job means to him. 
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They 're all the same, dissatisfied at first. 
And then they learn to take Ufe as it comes. 

Take my own boys. I 've three of them aUve 

And did my duty as a father should — 

A pretty pinch it was for many a year — 

D' you think they 'd do what their old father did 

And serve the Bank f Not much ! And so one went 

To try his fortune out in Canada — 

And he 's a clerk there now. The second gained 

A scholarship at school and so went on 

Till he became a teacher in the North. 

Each to his taste, I say ; I never tried 

To force my thoughts upon them, that they know ; 

Yet they 're not really happy in their life. 

Perhaps they 're still too young, and will be soon ; 

For that 's the only way to live at all. 

And all I say is, let them find it out 

Before they 're old ; it 's wretched struggUng on 

Day after day, disliking what you do 

Unless you can do better — and they can't. 

The third i I had forgotten : he 's at Leeds, 

A clerk, sir, as I am, in spite of all. 

He did not wish to be one ; ' not for him,' 

He used to say while stiU a lad at school : 

He meant to make a higher mark than that. 

And rather kept his father in the dark 

When with his smart young friends : I didn't mind, 

I only hoped he would do all he said ; 

And so he might have ; he had all the brains. 

But then he married, and he had no choice ; 

I couldn't find a better berth for him. 

Well, well, he has a daughter now and writes 

As if he were content. He ought to be. 

For there 's a splendid opening at that branch. 
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And in another fifteen years or so 
He may be manager. And yet I doubt 
If he 'U enjoy his life as I have mine. 
It seems to me our sons have all been born 
To want what dangles just above their heads : 
That 's right enough for some ; it leads men on 
And keeps the old world moving ; yes, for those 
Who reach out till they pull it down to them 
I don't say it 's not best, but they 're the few. 
For all the others who must rub along 
It merely shoves tiiem down to feel like that. 
If once a man begins to think himself 
Much better dian the work he has to do, 
Why, then he does it badly ; in the end 
It all comes back on him, and off he goes ; 
And, like as not, before the year is out 
He 'd give his soul to have that place again. 
I 've looked on here and seen it scores of times, 
But talking does no good. I tried it once 
With one young chap I tocA a fancy to. 
And all I got was ' old fool ' for my pains — 
Not to my face, of course, but still I heard. 
I know it 's hard, but they all learn at last. 
And, what is odd, the stupidest learn first ; 
The clever ones have always the worst time — 
With us, that is ; of course, I 'm speaking now 
Only of those who 'd starve unless they worked. 

It 's funny when you come to think of it 
That these bright counters which we shovel out, 
Hundreds a day, should have so strange a power : 
A few of them for nothing, and a man 
Can bide his time and choose what he will do. 
I like to run my fingers through the gold 
And think of all that I might once have done 
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Had it been mine to play with — no deep dream 
To keep me gaping at my work, you know, 
Nor any foolish yearning : that does harm. 
I 've seen it catch a young man by ti.e throat — 
He 'II never speak about it, but I know — 
To see a gentleman come sauntering in 
And draw out twenty pounds and go his way. 
The big sums never matter ; they 're Finance, 
Impersonal and vague, but this strikes home. 
The young chap knows that if he works his best. 
Giving his Ufe to desk and ledger here 
For five or it may be for ten years more. 
He will get that, just that, at each month's end. 
You can't exactly blame him for his mood. 
Though it 's fair pay, and if he sticks to it 
It will be raised a little every year 
And he '11 be trusted, just as I am now. 
But these young men, they never think of that ; 
They want the world, and in their first years too — 
But how I wander ! Where did I break off ? 
Oh, my own dreams : tiiey 're harmless things enough. 
It isn't everyone who can be rich : 
I don't complain of that ; it 's nature's law, 
And if there were no rich there 'd be no Banks 
And where should I be f But, at any rate, 
I know that I can feel rich with the best ; 
And so I like to dream. The hundred pounds 
That I paid out just now before you came 
Sent off my wife and me to Italy 
And kept us there a summer. She and I 
Once spent our hohday in Switzerland, 
Lucerne and all that part, and loved it too. 
That was a long time back, before the boys 
Began to cost so much ; but now liiey 're off. 
Making their own way, p'raps we shall do more. 
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The old wife likes to see things, and it 's new 
To hear folks talking in a foreign tongue. 
The trouble is a fortnight goes so soon ; 
But there comes in the dream, and so I go 
Spending and travelling on till I am bored. 
These little sacks I dandle in this drawer 
Will take me round the world, or if I choose 
To stay at home in Ilford, I can build 
A splendid house with lawns and terraces 
And such a garden — there I envy dukes. 
I 'm always gardening when I get the chance. 
And have a fair show in the summer time, 
But you can't do much good unless you spend 
More than I care to. So I launch out fine 
When I am planning out my garden scheme, 
Myself as millionaire, and it 's good fun. 

And yet at times when I am tired out 
And every day seems very much the same, 
All dull and wearisome, I must confess 
That then I catch myself with strange desires 
To know some great adventure like a boy. 
If only one romantic, thrilling hour 
Would lift itself out of the level of the days ! 
The other night I dreamt the Bank was robbed. 
And when I woke I almost wished it true. 
Just think of that ! — a dreadful thing to say. 
But you won't take it wrongly, I am sure. 
Only imagine if as I stood here 
Some man should dart in, pistols in both hands. 
Force me to give him gold and rush away ! 
Or I might stop him at great risk to life, 
And earn the Board's thanks for my bravery ! 
I see you smiling at my foolish thoughts ; 
P'raps I should be a coward. I don't know ; 
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I 've never had the chance to know. And yet — 

Such things have been, even in London too ; 

I read of one not very long ago. 

If only it would ever happen here ! 

That would be something new to tell my wife 

When I got home. Ah, well, it makes no odds : 

It doesn't do to think too much like that. 

I have my place and I am growing old : 

I still can do my work here, but I know 

The stairs at night seem steeper than they did, 

And soon I shall be pensioned. I shall find 

It strange at first to sit and take my ease. 

Breakfast at leisure with the need gone by 

To catch my early train, and all day long 

Do nothing else but just enjoy myself. 

I think that I shall find it very dull 

And wish that I could go to work again : 

I did, I know, last year when I was ill. 

That 's, p'raps, the way when one has always worked ; 

It 's quite an art to idle, don't you think ? 

And I 've not learnt it ; and I shall not now. 

So there it is. Now I must get to work : 

I like to have a little bit of chat 

When things are slow in here. Good afternoon ! 
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IV. The District Commissioner 

A Government station in the interior of tropical Africa. 

OH, for a wind ! I cannot breathe this air. 
So moist and still : the fever 's in my veins. 
Heavy and hot at once like molten lead. 
Will Baxter never come ? Gueno declared 
He and Morabo would be there by dawn ; 
It 's scarcely more than forty miles at most 
Across the scrub to where he 's stationed now. 
The sun is almost down : they should be back ; 
For Baxter must be there, and he would come 
As quick as he could saddle mule, I know. 
But those two always loved their ease too well 
To strain themselves with running through the night. 
They will have stopped while I lay tortured here. 
And slept the hours of the dark away 
Perched in a tree's fork, will to-morrow come 
With tales of Uon to excuse themselves : 
I know them and their yarning through and through. 
It hardly matters ; they will find me dead : 
I cannot last to wring the truth from them. 

And yet I do them wrong : those wide-bossed horns 
Which frown in stately anger from the wall 
Cry out I am not just. Morabo stood. 
Still as a graven image of dark stone. 
Tense and expectant, not a trace of fear. 
My second rifle pushed out towards my hand, 
That pearl of mornings when the buffalo 
Broke almost over us — a startled mass 
Roused from their slumber by a nameless fear 
To burst maUgnant from the head-high grass, 
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Like the fierce crest of some rock-splintering wave. 

That was a time for nerves ! And I remember 

He was the one who brought me the great news 

The elephant vrere moving towards the plain 

Out of the tangled labyrinth of brush 

Where they had sulked so long, and in the open 

I found my bull. Morabo would not stop 

For any petty fear or weary limbs 

Whilst I am here like this. And Gueno too. 

He has been with me all three years up here. 

And I have never drained him of devotion : 

Many a white man has meant less to me. 

It is the fever and these hours of waiting 

That turn my reason into devilish doubt. 

I must grip hold of patience with both hands ; 

I know they '11 burst their lungs before they fail. 

What if they missed the track, though ? Oh, not 

that ! 
It tortures me to think they have not reached ; 
They must, they must have reached him by the dawn. 
They could run blindfold and yet find the way. 
How often have I seen them track a beast, 
Struck through the body vyith a clumsy shot, 
Mjle after mile and never be at fault ! 
Besides there was a moon : I saw it steal 
In through the curtains as I tossed and tossed. 
And lay its light on mother's photograph. 
And then I dreamed — a reckless, naked dream 
That stripped the very spirit out of me 
And left me gasping clay. I thought I saw her 
There by the shelf, a little ghost in gray, 
Just as she was when I first chose this life. 
When I came down from Oxford, careless, free. 
Pleading with me to stay with her at home, 
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It would have stifled me, yes, just as surely 

As does this fever now — the irony ! 

It shows we cannot run away from fate 

Even across the world. But England, no ! 

That was another's meat, and, though I die. 

At least I know that I have drunk of life 

Right at the source, from Freedom's farthest spring. 

There 's nothing I would alter, even now : 

I have done better work for England here 

Than ever would have come to me at home. 

There are too many white-faced office-boys, 

Too many lives drained at the counting-house. 

And I was goaded in my heart : I heard 

The voices of a wider world than that. 

And not for nothing were they sent to me 

Past all forgetting. I was driven to leap 

Clear of the fetters of a settled land : 

I should have felt them even in the fields, 

Those trim, well-hedged, old servants of the plough 

Turning about in endless, ordered rounds 

Year after year, and flanked with lanes and paths. 

I needed something more than they could give. 

I had to seek tlie vastness ; nothing less 

Than all these miles of nature still untamed, 

These mighty, solemn spaces of the world, 

Would give me to myself, to find the man 

God planted in my soul. I should have lied 

To all I held by had I stayed at home ; 

And we must play the cards we have been dealt 

And rise upon their chances — no fresh deals ! 

There was a something stirred vrathin my blood, 

Driving me on and on beyond myself. 

I never sought it ; it was born in me. 

And some one had to come here, I suppose. 

Some mother had to go without a son. 
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If England was to live, a vivid power 

And present force wdthin these natives' lives. 

And there 's the larger spirit of the thing — 

Leave out the turbulence that spoke to me ; 

That is the smallest part — if she 's to stand 

As she has stood, poised proudly where she rules. 

And spread her peace beyond her plot of land, 

Not shrink, faint-hearted, to her shores again, 

England has need of men to spend themselves : 

If Empire is to have a meaning still, 

Glowing and real, and bear a regal sound, 

Rolling contempt on nerveless, vapid boast. 

The breath it lives on must be sacrifice ; 

It means a giving, freely, endlessly — 

As only those who give can understand — 

Not for the sake of money or for fame, 

Nor only of the sullen, turbid stream 

Of those whose lives spelt failure : it demands, 

Like the old gods, a harder gift than that. 

I did not leave her hating ; in my heart 

Was honouring love ; and I have served her here, 

Trying to make her stand to all for justice. 

You, you were called to give me up to her. 

Mother, I see you, by the shelf again ! 

You stand so patiently without a word 

You make me feel that I have wronged your life : 

You had a second son ; I had to go ! 

Speak to me ! Answer ! Can you understand ? 

God, how I 'm raving ! There is no one there ; 
I could have sworn she came and looked at me. 
Yet England 's very close ; I seem to hear 
Myself a schoolboy climbing up the hill. 
Mud-splashed and merry with a house-match won.. 
Or the sweet click of cricket-bat and ball 
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Down hy the lazy Cher : There, it has stopped ! 

Now it goes on again ! — But, ah, I know it ! 

I am hurled back into myself once more ; 

I was six thousand miles away from here 

And younger by a dozen years at least. 

All at an idle sound. The magic 's gone — 

Mere wood, mere wood, Amisi with a stump 

Busily being nothing but a noise. 

My heart is bursting ! I can hardly see ! 

Stop it, you devil ! Lash yourself to hell 

And do your knocking there ! Stop it, I say ! 

Malaia ! Mtua ! — Is there no one here ? 

Am I to die as I have lived — alone ? 

I cannot fight this fever by myself ; 

I have lain wasting here, for days it seems, 

And no one, no one comes. I have not seen 

Another vdiite man since the end of June, 

Since Baxter came to me for two great days. 

The rains are here ; it is October now. 

Four months ! I have seen no one all that time 

But these poor devils over whom I rule. 

Their doctor, father, judge, and, almost, king. 

Well, I have built up something towards a throne 
More than the bulk of men ; and it endures. 
Three years ago, and they were red with blood, 
Killing and kiUed in endless interchange. 
Oh, it was everything to be the first 
And have it all to make — a virgin land 
That waited through the centuries for me ! 
How dull to work on what another made 
And merely add to it ! Here all was new : 
It is my hand which Hes on everything. 
No other man's but mine. The day of wars. 
Petty and desperate, will not come again 
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To this wild tribe ; and all their peace is mine. 

Their shambas ^ have been tilled, their cattle safe ; 

The tools that I have wrought with have been mtn. 

Dear, splendid children — I would never match 

A single other tribe in Africa 

With this that I have loved and I have taught. 

I was the one to teach them all they know : 

I trained them how to carry porters' loads, 

Upon their heads too, in the pukka ^ style, 

Not slung across the loins ^ : I showed the way 

To make a road, build bridges, earn their peace : 

I made them run these ditches round my lawns 

To keep the grass green through the summer's drought; 

It was no more than just a little knoll 

Poked through the scrub when I first saw the place. 

How changed it is ! A stubborn desolation 

Was father to the beauty in it now, 

A young girl's beauty, fresh and unsubdued 

In spite of wooing — ah, in spite of aU ! 

I see it yearning back towards the wild. 

Stretching its arms out in a vast appeal 

That must be heeded : it defies my life 

And all the labour I have spent upon it. 

So small a mark to make on this old land — 

The immemorial ages laugh at me — 

Less than a reed-buck's on the yellow plain. 

Lost in the hour ! Nothing comes of it. 

Bah ! My weak thoughts are ranging like the guides 
Who will not say when they have missed the track 
And are too stubborn to retrace their steps 
And pick it up again. I feel I yearn 
To morbid vexing ; but it is this fever 

^ Farms. ^ ProfeHional. 

' As the Wa-Kikuyu do. 
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Which turns me in upon my heavy self. 
I only have to look across the lawns 
To see wrhat I have done. Deep down I know 
There cannot be a going back from here. 
I am the first ; I shall not stand alone. 
I am the wedge, hard-driven through the wild, 
The first forerunner of the days to be. 
And many another man will follow on 
Till down the broadening path the world will tread. 
There have been places in this Africa 
Where from the open plain a city sprang, 
Full-fledged within the year ; but always first 
It fell to one to come along alone. 
Blazing the trail — and so it may be here. 
It matters very little, either way. 
I shall not see it ; I shall never know 
What the full splendpur of the day may bring. 
And hardly care to know. That is for others. 
And rightly too ; for I have played my part. 
And nothing is so silly and so weak 
As to lean selfishly beyond oneself. 
Trying to seize the end of everything. 
No one can end, and very few begin ; 
The many wallow in the midst of things 
And hardly even know which way they face : 
And here I have been numbered with the few. 
It was my task to cut the abysmal darkness 
And I have done it — there 's no failure here. 
All that is sleeping in the future's arms 
Means little to me : I have never gazed 
With dreamy, heart-sick eyes on what 's ahead ; 
It was enough that I had work to do 
Here in the present, needing every thought. 
What comes can never take away from me. 
Or change my work. The dawn at least is mine ! 
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WAS I then so enamoured of my life ? 
And did I clasp it, blind to all appeal ? 
Or was it really — as I felt the thought 
In that bewildered, many-visioned scene — 
That I was bound to all her happy hours 
By bonds unbreakable f It seemed to me 
Of all things difficult I did the best. 
And yet, if it should come to me again f 
How enviously I hail the phantom out 
And deck it all afresh — so uselessly ! 
It wiU not in this life : the chance is once. 
With all the links that wrought it in that form, 
The unrenewable minute born and fled. 
May be, 'tis best so ; I might fail again. 
Many an evening have I sat and scanned 
The tangled mazes of that moment's doubt 
Which brought to one drink-sodden, spineless clod 
Despair's wild agonizing and to me 
The end of everything I honoured most. 
Strange how a moment tips the trembling scale 
And scares the danceful hours into stone ! 
I thought I saw her flash before my eyes 
A meteor imperious staying me. 
Pleading by her mute presence ; were my eyes 
Clear, as I thought, or misted with myself f 
That is the question every moment asks. 
I cannot give the answer : I am tossed 
Into the whirlpool, move eternally 
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Within myself on endless paths that lead 
Nowhither, sleep and wake to them again, 
And so through every day for all day long. 



I had gone out from her whose single word 
Had recreated and transfigured me ; 
My life was hers ; hers, like a flowering crown. 
Made sleep-sunk winter of my former dreams. 
Her kiss was warm upon my lips, the tread 
Of her imperial spirit faint-confessing 
The mingling and the merging of our lives : 
I walked within and yet above the earth, 
Beyond its sorrows, fellowed to its hopes ; 
Wild snatches of its laughter rose and fell 
Along my path like sudden notes in spring ; 
And all was fresh and young and beautiful. 
A way of silvered ripples lay before me. 
As one might see the earliest April moon 
Glide o'er the bosom of a sheltered stream. 
I loved the throng of the tumultuous ways ; 
And no one passed me but I stood attuned 
In deeper harmony to every mood 
Which, like a soft breeze, swayed their human hearts. 
I moved a god, unconscious save of life 
With all its organ melodies in me. 
I was not one, but two ; I bore along 
A life inseparable, and fleeting fires 
Rekindled me and fed the inmost spark, 
The little lantern burning in the shrine, 
Past all mortality ; not two but one. 
The lowlier half of radiance newly born. 
So came I to the water, and it seemed 
A pathway leading onward into heaven — 
My eyes are clearer now : I see it plunge 
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With cruel eddies downward to the coast 
And there be lost, as I am. All is changed. 



I lingered there ; the city lay behind, 
With my past life, in murmuring confusion. 
My thoughts, like bubbles dancing on the flood, 
Mingled and burst and formed again and rode 
Triumphant, myriad, hardly to be held 
Even in a whisper to my listening soul, 
The very spirits of a tremulous joy 
Half-silenced by the glory ; mystical. 
Like spires lit by the unrisen sun, 
I saw the days unborn ; and knowledge rose 
An arc of glamour spanning into Time, 
One foot on earth, the other wreathed in stars ; 
And never man thanked God for life and love 
As I beside the stream on that new day. 
The wonder and the apex. I rejoice. 
Even virithin the gloom, that once I knew 
To what divinity a man can rise. 
It burns the clearer for its single hour, 
A world above the world, a silent realm 
With mysteries imagined, never known, , 
And wonders empyrean, never breathed, 
A fantasy that usage has not spoiled 
And in my heart for ever. Then I heard, 
Sudden upon my senses rising shrill 
Above the clamour of the distant weir — 
That late was borne on my aerial mind 
In elfin cadence like an ocean's pulse. 
Luxurious, elusive, far away — 
A cry that came from earth, a cry of fear. 
It broke upon the splendour of a dream 
Where no fear was or could be : I was hurled, 
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Like Satan, out of heaven, and I raced 
With dazed, unheeding steps to the unknown. 

I pierced the Une of straggling willow-trees. 
Big-headed and awry, came round the bend, 
Was there before I knew it face to face 
With hfe and death at wrestle sordidly. 
A human form distorted rose and gasped 
Not twenty yards before me, drawn along 
The prey of all the troubled waters there. 
And as it rose it turned, saw me, and shrieked 
With the piteous frenzy of a hope reborn ; 
Even through the twitching mask of wdld despair, 
That bestial disguise, I knew the man — 
A dark-jawed ruffian slouching on the streets 
In tattered idleness, without a thought 
Beyond a growling at his own discomfort ; 
A wastrel in his strength, contemptuous 
Of those who laboured, envious of all ; 
A wrecker of God's purpose in himself 
And in the souls that vdthered on his path ; 
A sullen drunkard quarrelling virith life 
Because he saw it imaged in his mind 
A thing of mean revenges, sordid ways. 
Not two months since and he had staggered back 
To what was once the promise of a home. 
Cursed, struck his chil(ken, turned upon his wife 
For her weak protest, kicked and beaten her 
Till her faint hand lay on the gates of freedom. 
I saw her suddenly, a pale, bruised thing 
Raising her voice, as is the way of women — 
Infinitely far above man's understanding — 
To plead extenuation to the Court. 
And yet it could not be she loved him still ; 
She saw him, doubtless, in her terror's vision 
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Returning to his vengeance, like a beast 
Upon its mangled kill, if she had uttered 
Her Uving agony. And here he fought 
For those dishonouring days he knew as life, 
Greedily, fiercely, as a monarch might 
On whom hung all the burden and the trust 
Of mighty purposes and desolate ways. 
The squalor and the pity smote upon me, 
Dull, clangorous blows that swayed my doubtful heart, 
Then yielded, like a bursting mob of men. 
To anger's swirling. Why should anyone 
Snatch him from hell that claimed him, bring him back 
To scar the soul and bow the weakening Umbs 
Of his enduring wife, to wrench the lives 
Of his young children to the dirty dark 
Through which he shambled without hope or purpose f 
Why, most of all, should I ? Why, why should I 
Put my glad life within the unreasoning grasp 
Of those great muscles fighting furiously f 
I never gained the skill that some have had, 
The freedom of the water ; I can move 
In slow, laborious progress, nothing more. 
Two equal lots were clasped in Fate's cold hands. 
Rescue and death — and how unequal then ! 
I stood upon the threshold of a world 
Beyond perfection's dream, wherein walked love 
And the uttermost of beauty, sole possessors ; 
Was I to throw it all, like some light gage. 
Into the scale of chance i What could he have, 
He of the downward life, to offer up 
To be a balance to my happiness ? 
What claim had he, a losel weighed with heaven ? — 
That thought was dead, I swear it, as its form 
Reached to completeness : it became the path 
Of pitiful escape from every danger, 
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A sliding out of range, a soul's decay. 

It was a judging of my happiness 

With me, who knew it only, for the judge ; 

It sank, I pray, to instant, bleak damnation. 

The very struggling in the water there 

Rifted its poor defence : he loved his Ufe, 

The mire he called hfe, even as J loved mine — 

So much ? Impossible ! Yet who could say f 

The measure of our joy lies in ourselves 

And in ourselves alone ; no other heart 

Thrills on the touch to just the very note 

That dwells in us. Was I to stand aside 

Because my cup was trembhng o'er the brim, 

A larger cup too ? Yet if his was full. 

No matter how or with what muddy brew. 

Then he and I were equals in our kind ; 

No profit there in seeking the degree. 

Swiftly I felt it ; all my questioning stood 

The craftily disguised old form of Self, 

And in that instant died — I must believe it — 

As an unclean, naked power. I raised my hands 

To break the water as I bent to spring — 

All had passed by, a bird's flight in a wood 

From tree to neighbouring tree, an insect's death, 

A rising of the smoke from flickering coal. 

That and no more, a moment's twist in air : 

It is upon the afterwards Time stays. 

Not in the winging present. Still he fought. 

The same great circles rolling from his arms, 

As though in fierce disdain, to seek the shore ; 

Still his rough voice rose in its first wild cry 

On seeing rescue hurrying to the scene ; 

The boat, purloined for greater wealth of ease, 

Still sagged in heavy dereliction down 

On upturned keel ; the same slow splash was there 
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Still curling over towards the rocking oars, 
Still eddying in upon the battered hat 
In sodden playfulness — so swift the brain 
To seize and rend the visions in itself. 

I bent to spring, was springing — does the brain 
Lure back the memory to a false belief 
Merely because the heart cries out for it f 
I have no strengtli to think so ; let me say, 
I know that I was springing when I felt 
Sudden across my heart her tugging hands, 
Those hands that had received my love, my life 
As their eternal dower ; they forced upon me 
Chill touch of doubt, like water cast on fire, 
And nerveless to my sides my arms sank down. 
But yesterday and I was free to dare 
VSTiatever dangers single heart conceived 
And wished to venture for the idle thrill : — 
Ride on the air, cross hanging mountain snows. 
Journey alone along untravelled paths 
In farthest continents, crawl through the grass 
To pit my life against the buffalo. 
And course the lion — do as I had done 
In the long days when aU the earth was mine, 
A silent servitor of lonely wealth, 
A playground wide and empty of a claim, 
Save from the God who gave it all to me. 
But now ! The ends that so had dangled down, 
Loose-swaying in my hourly whims and fancies. 
Were strained upon their anchor : I was bound. 
And all her happiness was heavy on me. 
What right had I to take her to this chance. 
This doubtful chance — I swear it was no clearer— 
To pour, it might be, her full heart to waste 
In empty tumult of a broken love f 
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The thought, once entered, roamed through everything, 

A ravening foe to pity. Now his cry, 

Rising again, half anger, half despair. 

Beat on the narrowed portals of my brain 

And lost itself against them, shattered, torn, 

By hesitancy's hand refused. I knew 

Not him, but her ; and she was everywhere. 

I heard her in the rushing of the stream ; 

I saw her in the shimmer of its path ; 

I felt her in the intervening air, 

A power impenetrable. Could I plunge. 

As yesterday, alone f She lived in me. 

And all my struggling must be borne by her. 

If in the frenzy of the drowning wretch 

His heavy arms should fetter, drag me down 

Over the weir resistless to the death 

That lurked among the stones, her radiant form 

Would sink entangled too ; the agony 

Would gasp itself to end in double terror. 

If I leapt, she must leap — no sophistry 

Dreaming reposeful in a lover's brain, 

It rose about me in its Hving truth 

And stripped away the selfishness of courage. 

I could not, would not venture. It stood out 

The greater cowardice to yield myself 

To the clear promptings of a heart unshared. 

I fought them down : I swear they called to me, 

Reproached me in my manhood bitterly. 

It is the obvious which is so easy ; 

A hundred follow blindly the worn track 

For one who parts the tangles of the forest. 

I have not done a braver deed, I know. 

Than then in drawing back from bravery ; 

My feet were quivering, but my heart was held — 

What worth is all that unfulfilment now f 
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If I had been a coward in my heart 

It stiU would be the same : I stiU should know 

The same dull ache, the same unlovely days. 

The recompense, the reasons, do they matter ? 

It is enough I reasoned, and was lost. 

I could not watch him, could not hear his cries. 

Fainter, despairing now — they shook my soul ; 

And slowly, trembUngly I turned away 

Back from the gift of death, loathing the choice 

That Fate had thrust upon me in that hour 

When I was least my own, my spirit torn 

With furious contempt against myself 

Scarce to be borne, even by all my love. 

I had not taken more than a few weak steps, 
And on my ears was battering the great cry 
,Of one abandoned shamelessly to death. 
When from across the stream another voice 
Answered with shouts of cheer. Again I turned ; 
I had no thought — I wonder at it now — 
Of shrinking out of sight ; I thought to atone 
By such help to the helper as I might. 
Down from the slope he came with splendid Umbs 
And eyes ablaze with disillusion's fury. 
What mercy could I gather from the Fates 
So enviously scheming ? Not enough 
That they should smirch my golden hour with shame, 
But they must tear my hands away from heaven 
And tread me down, helplessly down. They brought 
Within the circling web of their revenge 
A man I honoured, one who oft had pressed 
Locked arms and straining shoulders hard against me 
In boyhood's muddy battling for the goal : 
I was no shirker then. He might have known. 
He might at least have stayed upon his thought, 
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And turned his memory back in kindly justice 
To see me as I was and used to be. 
One of the first to give the end of strength. 
Go down before the rush and never falter. 
And yet I cannot blame him ; he was clear 
In soul and purpose as a man should be, 
A resolute spirit gazing on the world 
From his one vrindow : could he see the light 
Breaking behind him through the drifting clouds ? 
Besides, he stood alone, and had not given 
All that he was to gild another's life : 
How could he understand ? He saw, and judged. 
He swept me with his glance — I felt it burn 
Hissing through all my veins like liquid air — 
And then he sprang and ploughed his heavy course 
Straight through the seething water. He became 
A sudden vision, full of happy blindness. 
Obedient only to his own sure mind ; 
I saw myself the little wisp of straw 
Tossed by the gusts of reason, him the dart 
That never quivers till its course is ended. 
I watched him reach the man, avoid his clutch 
With water-cunning that was never mine, 
Seize him ungently, tvnst his body round 
So he lay powerless to clog his saviour ; 
Then, heading upwards from the drawing weir, 
Kick their slow course to safety. It was done 
So simply that it added to my shame. 
Yet I stood free of murder by default, 
And silent in my heart I gave my thanks 
Unstinted to the man so late my friend. 
I sank down on the bank, one arm outstretched, 
The other round a willow, called to him 
Warm words of praise and offer of my strength 
To drag him and his captive up the slime 
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Onto the yielding grass. I still can hear 
The scorn within his answer. He could end, 
He panted at me, what he had begun, 
And I might wet my sleeve ; he thanked me well. 
But would not venture so to trouble me. 
And still I watched, as one condemned to die 
Might from his prison window watch the poles 
Rise In the courtyard for the morrow's scene, 
His heart already silenced and his eyes 
Fixed in a cold, dull dream. They scrambled up; 
The one fell groaning, shivering on the grass. 
Knowing no thankfulness to God or man. 
But dropping a weak ooze of foul reviling 
For ever having come to such a pass. 
The man I honoured tumbled him aside 
Scorning his burden, rose and looked at me 
Straight in the eyes, a steady, crushing blow ; 
Then with a shake, as if to fling away 
At once the water and the claims of friendship. 
Strode oil without a word towards the bridge. 
I had stood dumb tiU then ; I could not speak 
Except my friend alone played audience to me ; 
Beside the railings of that sodden wretch 
My love was locked v?ithin me as a plea. 
But now a sudden anger burst to flame, 
Crying for justice, stinging from the lash 
Of silent judgment passed irrevocably. 
I followed after him, and as he heard 
My hurrying footsteps parting the lush grass 
He turned confused, a brave man touched with shame 
At what he deemed the failure of a friend. 
A wondering pity crept into his eyes 
More bitter to my heart than still contempt, 
Strangling my words within me. I rebelled 
With a fierce stubbornness that swept me through, 
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And proudly to his look I made reply : — 
' You cannot understand me ; you, my friend, 
' Leaving your knowledge of me out of mind, 
' Judge as you see, and pass. Well, have it so ; 
' I answer only those who give me trust.' 
Thereat I turned and left him, full of anger ; 
And as I went I heard, like distant roar 
Of rolling thunder muffled by the hills. 
Dim through the direful tumult in my brain. 
The raucous venom of the sodden virretch. 
With breath returning and with clearer mind. 
Cursing the man who woidd have let him die. 

I wandered far afield in search of peace 
For many an hour over the lone luUs, 
Those tried companions of our hopes and fears 
From whom we never seek but we receive 
The blessing of their tranquil consolation, 
Their grand, eternal immobility 
Envisaging our human littleness 
Beside the great Earth-mother of us all ; 
And ever through my thoughts the vision rose 
Of her to whom my all of life was given, 
Till, like the morning sun that sucks the mists 
From off the dewy bosom of the plain, 
She pierced the mazes, rolled away my doubt 
And gave me simply to myself once more. 
So came I down upon a little farm 
With lowing cattle gathered at the gate 
Seeking their rest ; an oak-wood rose behind 
Bathed in the drooping sun ; in front the fields 
Stretched in their summer glory, richly glowing 
With wealth of tremulous buttercups : the wind 
Roved softly by me ; and I found again 
The goodness and the graciousness of life. 
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I passed within and claimed a kindly meal 
By those strange hours painfully forgotten. 
Long time I lingered leaning o'er the gate 
Till from the earth the sunlight gently passed 
And in the hush of evening I returned. 
Then with straight steps I went to seek my love 
To lay my choice before her, dower her 
With evidence of the unchallenged might 
Of her abiding spirit. May be, I rose 
Too suddenly from out the gloom ; the scales 
In the drear quiet of the aftertime 
Hang evenly, but on that whirling day 
Gloom rode triumphant -first, then a fierce joy. 
That I had freely oflEered courage up 
As sacrifice to love, swung high in air — 
Each falsely o'er the other, it seems now. 

I found her in the garden ; there she sat, 
A troubled angel in the groves of night. 
She did not hear me as my footsteps moved 
Low-whispering across the mossy lawn. 
And to the eyes of love her spirit's depths lay clear. 
Some one had smirched her joy ; the skies had yielded 
Suddenly, threateningly one heavy drop. 
The gloomy herald of approaching storm ; 
Though she had faced it, swept it off from her 
With love's imperial scorn — I knew her well — 
She could not free her heaven quite from cloud ; 
And so she sat alone, her eyes on earth. 
Searching the riddle, waiting for my word 
To bring again the undimned arc of blue. 
She heard me suddenly, and all her soul 
Leapt from its solitude to fill her eyes 
And pour itself on mine : my sacrifice 
Was justified a hundredfold to me 
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By that mute instant of her love's confession. 
I came to her witli a great throb of heart, 
A glorious rebirth of past surprise 
That she had found me worthy to be hers ; 
And she raised up her lips and breathed on me 
The thrilling music of her deep desire : — 
' How long a time alone ! You have been gone 
' The whole day from me. Oh, I know we said, 
' " Not till the evening " ; but I heard a tale 
' So monstrous that it strUck my spirit cold, 
' And all my heart flamed into hunger for you. 
' They said you would have left a man to drown, 
' Fearing the water by the weir ! I think 
' I never yet knew anger until then. 
' I marvel now, remembering the great wind 
' Which swept upon their idly cruel tongues 
' From nowhere — rather let me say, from love. 
' Tell me you love me once again and first ; 
' Then tell me that they lied. It will be sweet, 
' The more because I have no need to hear it.' 
Faintly she flushed, like elm in early spring. 
And lifted up her fearless eyes to mine, 
And slow I answered her : — ' They lied indeed ; 
' I never feared the water or the weir. 
' And for my love, to-day has brought the proof 
' My love for you is stronger than myself, 
' Greater than everything men honour most.' 
As low and sweet as the fresh-rising moon 
That stole above the darkness, from her eyes 
The widening beauty looked, as she replied : — 
' I have no dearer knowledge than your love ; 
' I feel its glamour all along my ways. 
' But what can be this proof f Until you tell me, 
' Though I believe, it hides itself away.' 
And then I told her all — my going forth, 
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The glory of my happiness in her, 
The sudden cry, my running, and the pause. 
She bent to listen first with glowing eyes. 
Then swept a cloud across them, and she grew 
Pale with half-parted hps and heaving breast ; 
So that I told in sweeping wave of words 
The stern command, the vision of herself 
That had arrested me ; at that she grew 
Yet paler — and I thought that wonder bore her 
Into the realm of love's omnipotence. 
How we can thrust our longing on ourselves, 
A great, blank wall to reason ! So I passed 
Swift to the end, and made my ruin sure. 
I told of the strong rescue — and she breathed 
A murmured thankfulness — of the reproach 
Wounding in silence, of the little faith 
And my hot words of anger — and she clasped 
Hand over trembUng hand and could not speak. 
And last I told the message of the hills, 
The quiet falling into peace at dusk, 
And how I rose into a flaming gladness 
That I had made such sacrifice to love. 
I ended ; and a sudden silence fell. 
The passing of a dream more sweet than heaven ; 
I felt it — ^it is strange how silence speaks — 
Like a great cataract across my heart 
Flooding my veins with bitter chill of dread. 
Down from my skyey throne I fell ; I struck 
Earth's boulders and I shattered — aU went stiU 
As at the bottom of the deepest ocean. 
I fought the judgment ; feebly I began ; — 
' You do not speak ; tell me you understand.' 
Out of the caverns of her desolation 
A little whisper, like the far-off scratch 
Of falling pebble, rose upon her hps : — 
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' I understand ; I understand too well, 
' Knowing your heart and mine. It is the truth ; 
' My love has made you coward, you the brave, 
' The noble, the untainted. I can read 
' Clear to your heart and have no word of blame ; 
' I know you would have saved him yesterday. 
' It is on me that your lost honour lies ; 
' You let it go through and because of me. 
' And so it will be while such strength of love, 
' Beyond aU other knowledge paramount, 
' Binds our two lives together. If the claim 
' Of suffering mortal has passed by unheeded 
' Because of love, love has become a crime. 
' We may not love as you have shown we do — 
' And yet I would not know a lesser love — 
' But to refuse to lend our hearts away, 
' No matter what the call, that cannot be : 
' We cannot spend our lives among our fellows 
' With ears that listen only to our love. 
' We found a gift for Eden, not the earth, 
' And for its very greatness it must die.' 
So fell the judgment, faint yet very sure. 
Like iron to the magnet, so she rose 
Straight to the giving up her soul demanded, 
Tearing herself and me, as pitiful 
As one who slays to save and as supreme. 
I could not rise to where her heart had flown, 
Bleeding from her ideal, to the clouds : 
It seemed my spirit shrivelled ; I was made 
To love the richness of a golded earth 
More than the beauty of a cold, white heaven. 
I worshipped, but I could not follow her. 
' You are my fellow,' fiercely then I answered ; 
' That was my hour ; might I not look on both, 
' Degraded wretch and glory of my life, 
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' And choose between them f Must I lay aside 
' One fellow-mortal's claim because I love her ? ' 
But tremblingly she put the questions by, 
Seeing them only as a cunning lure 
From the steep path ; so came my words again : — 
' Are you to tell me that the earth is made 
' A thing so creeping we offend its needs 
' By reaching up to heaven ? Must we trudge 
' For ever on the level, never rise 
' Into the selfless kingdom of great love ? 
' Is not the triumph of a sacrifice, 
■ In which we yield our being to the one 
' Who dwells within us as the spark divine, 
' More than a thousand acts of human kindness 
' Scattered in easy tolerance on all ? 
' Give us the greatest : let us stand apart 
' UnfeUowed in our love, and let the earth 
' Drag on, if so it must, with interchange 
' Of happy friendship, nothing so supreme 
' That all things else are withered in the flame.' 
But with unwavering sadness she replied : — 
' Since you were bound to me above your honour 
' Because of love, I give you back your freedom.' 
I would not take that answer ; I burst forth 
Pleading for all the future of our life, 
In reckless desperation unashamed. 
Love casts out fear ; it casts out shame as well. 
I had no thought to mask in chilly pride 
The void before my eyes, the silent doom 
As of a prisoner dungeoned in a well, 
With blackness overhead and, far above. 
The gleam of sunlight — never more for him. 
But her resolve grew stronger as I pleaded. 
Walling itself the more against desire. 
And faintly, surely, ever she replied : — 
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' Since my love made you coward, you are free.' 

And still I pleaded, as a man will cling 

To the frail, snapping bough that stretches out 

From the crag's height above the precipice. 

Until at last she stayed me with a plea, 

Burdened with aching pity for us both 

But never yielding aught of her resolve : — 

' I gave my understanding to your heart ; 

' Will you not give yours equally to mine ? ' 

That silenced me : I could not drag her down, 

Whatever power had descended on me, 

From those snow peaks whereon her honour walked. 

I gave her, as she asked, my understanding. 

And fought despairing anger for the need. 

There rests the story. She has held to it, 
Climbing her cold way into soul's repose 
By knowing she has yielded all she had 
To still the inward voice, will hold to it 
Into the grave — unless the patient years 
Can eat away the wall of her atonement ; 
At least it is not mine to bend her more. 
If I could love her less, if I could say, 
' I will put love aside, if there be need ! ' 
I hear the lid go stumbling o'er itself 
Into the waste ; she loves the best alone, 
And on the best unriven darkness lies — 
Gloom everyway I turn. And she is set 
Enthroned the higher in my longing heart ; 
The silence of renunciation clings, 
Like afterglow of sunlight, all about her. 
Mocking u3 both, the marionettes of God. 
So ever range my thoughts from heaven to hell 
And find no resting. And the question comes. 
Hatefully forced upon me from the past : — 
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If it had been my friend wlio needed aid, 
Would I have tried to save him i I draw back, 
As one whose path leads to a dark morass, 
In dread to answer ; dare I venture there, 
Sinking at every step ? If I can say 
I would have risked my love to save my friend, 
Down from its mountain splendour weakly falls 
The broken body of my sacrifice ; 
Then it was scorn, not love, that held me back ; 
Then I stood judge, one man upon another, 
Weighing the value of a human soul, 
Seeking to guide the destinies of heaven. 
Enough ! I will not let the mastery slip. 
Of thought as well as deed, from out my mind ; 
I will command the present and the future. 
And force the past to sleep its troubled dream — 
How endless is a moment ! Nothing dies 
Which once has been. It is a line produced. 
Brief in itself, to touch eternity. 
I see no purpose as it stretches on. 
Merely a wanton thrusting into waste 
Of all that our one life was meant to be. 
Its union severed and its love defied, 
Joy in our desolation. Can it be. 
If we could rise and look beyond the clouds 
To see the end — if any end is there — 
Peer through the curtain's rifted gloom to watch 
The master-hand that dangles us on cords. 
There would be purpose then i I will not think 
That it was nothing but a fiend's device 
Heightening the agony, that we were set 
For one clear hour within the courts of heaven. 
That love was given only to be ended. 
That hell alone has meaning. I rebel 
With all the courage in me at the thought. 
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Somewhere and somehow hidden purpose waits 
Too far for our weak eyes : it must be so, 
For only so can God and goodness be. 
There lies the end, the prize of labour, still, 
To struggle up from reason into faith ; 
And for the long hereafter — till His hand 
Parts the grim curtain stretching overhead, 
Lets fall the other on the gaping crowd. 
Closes the show, and Hfts me to the Ught, 
Blind with the suddenness of understanding — 
Till that great hour I must live my life, 
Groping in darkness, warred on by my love. 
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Autumn in Flanders 

TT^HAI is OUT life hut endless warfare made 

Against invisible fowers ? We abide 
On earth a space to meet them unafraid. 
Within OUT soldier-spirit to be tried 
And by ordeal of battle sanctified ; 
Each hour that passes on bequeaths the test 
Of linking to our arms a victor's pride : 
And death is a journey, just a ' going west,' 
Promotion in the field to labour, not to rest. 



The rattle of those old, gray, shuttered things, 
That lately up and down a London street 
Plied for their hire and now in wanderings 
Far over Flanders, an unresting fleet. 
Give grateful ease to weary soldiers' feet, 
Ceased, and the road was dark vidth clustering throng 
Straightening to lines ; at last, the roll complete, 
A word is passed and, silenced now all song, 
Across the fallen gloom the thin line files along. 



It leaves the road and, like a full-gorged snake. 
With slow, uneasy motion passes by 
The shattered town, and clumsy treadings shake 
The Uttle wood-bridge spanning craftily 
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That dank canal where many came to die 
And vex it with their corpses ; candles' sheen 
From clustered cabins sheltered from on high, 
Like colony of burrows, gives the scene 
Beneath the windless night a falsity serene. 



Ill 
The line moves on, creeping across the grass ; 
A silence grows about it, and the sound 
Of stealthy footsteps deepens as they pass 
Into the vale where only Death is found — 
Death and his earth-clad servants ; all around 
Are lowly memories of shot and shell. 
Little white crosses thrust into the ground. 
Dim in the darkness, where a soldier fell. 
And brooding over all a sweet and sickly smell. 



These are the halls of silence where at last 
FuU many a thousand touched the eternal shore ; 
This is the way by which the legions passed 
Who stayed the German, this the fast-locked door 
Through which his mighty onrush strove to pour 
Twice to the coast ; and here we followers stand, 
Half -circled in the storied hnes of war. 
Bearing the lamp of freedom in our hand 
To remnant of a small and still-unconquered land. 



Now vsrith the long-drawn waU of some lost soul 
A weary buUet droops in closing flight, 
Emptily evil, and the distant roll 
Of many guns beats murmurous on the night, 
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Another hammering on ' the salient's ' right. 
Small and death-dealing : here a stillness reigns, 
And with unhurried purpose soars each light 
To break when to its arching it attains 
And slowly float to earth as its full splendour wanes. 



Trees loom about us, and a fallen bough 
Straddles the pathway, but the guides are here 
To lead us through the gloom ; and singly now. 
Groping our way along with eye and ear 
Strained on the leader, we at length draw near. 
Now the long bowels in the soil lead back 
And one by one the gropers disappear : 
Forward we move by sunk and sinuous track ; 
The stars are overhead and all the earth is black. 



And so we reach the range of our long day, 
Half the battalion, whilst the other goes 
SnakUy onward up the timbered way 
To fill the line that rests against the foes 
For many months unalteringly close. 
No further than opposing goal-posts stand 
In strenuous games of peace : the whisper grows 
That for our fortune here the Une is planned 
With safety for the men by whom its length is manned. 



Safety in narrow sUts of barbarous earth 
Among the crumpled graves ! Mad realm it seems 
To every questing heart who brought to birth 
This evening march his tensely fleeting beams . 
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Of home's perpetual peace and shadowy gleams, 
Martial and stubborn, of an unknown flame : 
Earth's prizes fade, and all the long-loved dreams 
Are suddenly old pictures torn from frame ; 
To that heart never more is life or death the same. 



The ceaseless idle popping, with the wail 
Of roving bullets and the rise and fall, 
Lustrous and dotted, of the flares prevail 
To bear the mind to some Plutonian ball 
Where ghouls and goblins dance ; an eerie wall 
Has risen sensibly to shut at last 
The real world from our vision, to appal 
With wanderings in a maze, dark, damp, and vast — 
Sudden we hear men speak, and then that thought is past. 



Our welcomers are waiting, and they speak 
Unaltered in their trogloditic home ; 
With ready, careless banter all they seek 
Is speedy means of yielding up the loam 
That they have tenanted beneath the dome 
Of heaven inscrutable ; we struggle through 
Impatient groups, and with our questions roam 
The buttressed, burrowed ways and closely view 
The trappings of a life so ancient and so new. 



' Good fortune and good night ' — the farewell falls 
From cheery soldiers moving slow to rest ; 
The twofold squeezing through the earthen walls 
Sinks to an end, and out the old have pressed. 
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The sentinels are posted, and the rest. 
Ere labour grips diem in its ceaseless sway, 
Are scattered through the maze in eager quest 
Of roomiest shelter in the banks of clay ; 
Their straps are loosed at last as coldly dawns the day. 



A picket here, a sandbag there is set ; 
No need this first of many nights to go 
Once more behind the trees where food is met 
Laden upon the limbers rumbling low. 
But through the peopled maze begins the slow. 
Unending struggle with the severed soil- 
Shovels and picks and movings to and fro 
Wherever Nature sets her hand to spoil 
This tangled skein in earth, the present warrior's toil. 



So grows the day ; and with the sunny noon 
A drowsy languor gathers : everywhere 
The gunners cease their uneventful tune ; 
Uncannily the bays of trench lie bare 
Save for the sentries meditating there ; 
Along the step a few duU sleepers snore ; 
The bellied blue-flies drone about the air. 
And truth it strangely seems that strife is o'er — 
Till dusk steals down and wakes the world again to war. 



We dwell with Nature, breathe her spirit in : 
No sense of desperate fighters here is found ; 
Rather to creatures of the fields made kin 
We shrink from combat, hide within the ground. 
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Like hares within their forms discreetly browned, 
And in the darkness find the chosen friend 
Wherein to roam abroad ; Nature has wound 
Her freedom round us, and our way we wend 
IndiflEerent to her moods and labour without end. 



We pitched our tent, the trench-lines far away ; 
Through meadows we had come and by the road 
Along whose pulsing life we studious lay : 
Schooldays were born again, and our abode, 
A willowed pasture soft and fragrant, showed 
Strange, upright discs that flapped their winking eyes 
And flags that waved the hectic signal-code. 
Whilst in a crazy barn our minds grew wise 
To hear the dot and dash wherein a language lies. 



Glad hearts we knew ; illimitable space 
Seemed now to lap us like the wave-lit sea 
After our stealthy prison ; on earth's face 
Our feet were stabHshed and our ways were free 
To wander in the meadows openly. 
Now light of spirit stretched upon the grass 
We lay at ease, a chosen company 
Learning the symbols in unyouthful class, 
And watched the eddying stream of war's stern traffic 
pass. 

XVII 

And strange it seemed where all things seemed so 

strange 
One day to lurk within death's hidden ways. 
The nezt to foUow orders bringing change 
To holiday at school, to leave the maze 
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Asleep in treachery beneath the blaze 
Of autumn's noontide, privily to start, 
An unseen handful, for forgotten days 
Of teacher's rule, and with half-smiling heart 
To turn ourselves again to play the schoolboy's part. 



XVIIl 

We long have left, our reason whispers low, 
The realm of our own purpose where our will 
With forethought plans the path by which we go ; 
A clear, cold brain driving a distant quill 
With far-flung vision sets each one to fill 
A single tiny spot upon the mould 
Where multitude of atoms merge and kill : 
Each by himself is nothing ; soldier-souled, 
He gives or gathers death at every hour controlled. 



In peace, like influence of a zealous priest. 
The magic of the individual way 
Tears at the future's veiling ; at the least 
To-morrow we will work, we boldly say. 
Or go a journey or make holiday ; 
And in our minds assured we hold life's key. 
Our unvexed resolutions we obey : 
Here higher wisdom comes ; uncertainty 
Knocks ever in our hearts at man's poor prophecy. 



So humbled in our service as we live. 
Learning devotion greater than to man. 
We grope towards the truth, the more we give. 
To wider promise grows the heavenly plan 
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Within our souls, and with fresh eyes we scan 
The long horizon mantled now in rain. 
And find the quivering arc of sunlight span 
The drifted clouds, till from the doubt and pain 
In war's dark solitude new benison we gain. 

XXI 

Not glorious but simple, bared for death — 
If death arise the appointed destiny 
In these ungentle paths — blown on the breath 
That ravaged half the world, mere leaves are we. 
Now straitly bound but in our bondage free, 
As citizens we gave us to the yoke. 
Gaining for ever that soul's liberty 
Which dwells beyond the world : the small voice 
spoke 
And victory more sure than war can know awoke. 



Here in the silence, after dweUing made 
In creeping comradeship with death, we hear 
This stirring of the spirit undismayed 
By aU the forces of terrestrial fear. 
More musical than ever charmed the ear 
Within the cradle of the days of ease ; 
We set our feet upon the mountains here 
And look along life's valleys ; our hearts cease 
The fevered search for truth that cumbered them in 
peace. 

XXIII 

So in the large tranquiUity of heaven 
And on earth's open pasture we receive 
Communion with the wealth our lives are given. 
Most precious when, it may be, we shall leave 
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For ever its possession ; we believe. 
Not dressed in piety for all to see, 
The tidings of the earliest Easter, cleave 
With stubborn hope, held half-unconsciously. 
To aU the God-given dreams we call eternity. 



We stand these early, deep-emotioned days. 
Our hearts at home, in lowly, reverent mood 
When on first Sabbath morn the school obeys 
The call to prayer and as a chapel rude 
The quiet stretch along the hedge is viewed ; 
Here under heaven, soldiers of God and King, 
We pledge anew our full, free servitude ; 
And next the field beyond our Uttle ring 
The long, old roadway throbs wfith ceaseless travelling. 



This is the beginning and the end of war ; 
Along this road the army's life-blood flows : 
Now a battalion, jaded, ragged, sore. 
Limps to forgetfulness of all its woes 
In boon of neighbouring meadow where it throws 
Load from its mind writh self-same ecstasy 
As from its shoulders ; now another goes, 
Burdened and singing, slow and jestingly, 
To sint itself again in war's grim revelry. 



And horses pass ; bright beings laced with red 
Look down upon their fellows from the plane 
Of grandeur of the leader for the led. 
Or sometimes with the understanding brain 
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That eases labour, wresdes with the pain, 
True servitors of men ; others there are, 
Treading authority's imperious lane 
Through man and beast in smooth and splendid car 
Crying their need for haste with clamour from afar. 



And single soldiers drift with careless gait 
On a hundred tasks or on their pleasure bent 
To small estamineu where they relate 
Long tales of grumble and of devilment ; 
And orderlies on messages intent 
Flash past like scudding storm ; and tiny carts. 
Driven by old, old men whose strength is spent 
But still must labour till Ufe too departs. 
Are drawn by panting dogs dear to their peasant hearts. 



And, hawking hopefully and unafraid. 
With heavy baskets on their doubled backs, 
Come girls and women eking out a trade 
In oddments that the soldier likes or lacks, 
Tobacco, chocolate, and strange knick-knacks ; 
And all along their progress banter flies 
On wings of cheery spirit as he cracks 
Jokes quite undaunted by the mysteries 
Of queer and uncouth tongue wherein no meaning is. 



Now from a sheltering farm the stalwart strings 
Of horses led to water pass us by. 
And on the cobbled roadway gaily rings 
The clatter of their going ; limbers ply 
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On duty that revolves unendingly, 
Weaving their laboured pattern to and fro. 
Last link in chain with farm or factory, 
Its wealth to share in battle drawing slow ; 
And past our dwelling here the heavy wagons go. 



XXX 

The road is never silent ; in the dawn 
When Earth, the dew-clad, blushing as a bride 
Is led to timid warmth, like buckets drawn 
On some huge dredger, stately in their stride 
The long procession of gray lorries ride 
Up from the valley over the low hiU ; 
And when soft Evening, on the countryside 
Tenderly creeping, drops her mantle, still 
The voices, marchings, wheels her starry silence fill 

XXXI 

This is the road, the river of our life. 
And on its current are our bubbles blown ; 
Into the suUen, wind-whipped sea of strife 
It pours itself, and all its banks are strewn 
With freights of warfare ; cities new have grown 
Beside its fields ; and dark its waters roll 
On those from whom the living joy has flown 
Embattled on the rocks ; and it tsikes toll 
Of every hope and fear that haunt the human soul. 



Light-heartedly men svring along its course, 
Are carried back along its length to die ; 
In placid paths small hamlets dot its source ; 
The wrecks and rubble of destruction lie 
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About its closing breadth ; remorselessly 
The great shells fall on that with greedy roar, 
Hurled now with fury, now with apathy. 
To tear its stones, its trees, its ruin more — 
This is the road to Ypres and drenched with British gore. 



But on the verge of the ensanguined land 
Whose spirit, all but disembodied, stays 
The final, envious clutch of foeman's hand 
The shells fall not, and since the earliest days. 
When Uhlans in fierce hauteur rode its ways. 
It lies unvexed, unscarred ; an eastern glow 
All night proclaims the flares like reddened blaze 
O'er distant burning town, and murmuring low. 
Borne on a favouring breeze, is all the war we know. 



The days pass by, on simple learning sped ; 
At eve across the fields, in youth at rest 
We ride abroad, all thoughts of warfare fled. 
And give a joyous rein to horse and jest. 
Like leaning masts in green abundance dressed. 
The lofty hop-poles clothe the land with woods. 
And as the sunlight mellows in the west 
We feel even here, where Melancholy broods. 
The tranquil reverence of Nature's holy moods. 

XXXV 

And when shy Twilight in her vesture gray 
Has strewn a dewy pathway for the night 
And with last, lingering look has stolen away, 
We gather in the field and watch the Ught, 
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Set on a hill-top, flash its message bright — 
Such for the golden days ; but now the rain, 
First harbinger of winter's gloomy might, 
Out of the riven heavens flows amain, 
And shorn of its brief charm lies all the Belgian plain. 



As in the depths of some reverberous cave, 
Winding low-hollowed in the cloven face 
Of seabird-haunted crag, the wash of wave. 
When the last pantings of its ripples chase 
The straying pebbles, in the confined space 
Echoes and dies and echoes all day long. 
Running below the crag its plangent race, 
So rising, falling, subtle, soft, and strong. 
Within the tent at last we hear war's battle-song. 



Far off it comes and terrible as roll 
Of jagged thunder beats upon the ear ; 
It stirs the mind to flame and daunts the soul 
In heavy rhythm on the tented air ; 
We listen only, but the slag-heaps there 
On the enfuried dance vyith death look dovni 
And view the triumph that these sounds prepare : 
' At last ! At last ! ' we cry. ' This day alone 
' Shall roll the Germans up and bring the victor's crown ! ' 



We thirst for news, and Rumour gluts us all : 
Now we have broken through ; the cavalry 
Are raging onward and the great towns fall. 
Lens, Lille, a score of times ! Lie feeds on lie 
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And all on ignorance till we can buy 
The printed word of this most bloody day. 
And though that soars not as our hoping high, 
Far sweeter than the truth it gilds the gray, 
And hint of aught misjudged it brushes quite away. 



So grateful England, with her mind at ease. 
Turns from her kill like lion satisfied. 
And dreams again her dreams of easy peace. 
Easy, yet absolute ; with happy pride 
That never troops with greater valour tried. 
She cons the script of smoothly flowing pen 
How nobly men of the New Army died 
And taught the scoffing German — ah, but then 
Far more is ours to learn, full-priced in blood of men ! 



We have not broken through ; we only made 
A dint upon the armour ; and the track. 
Up which we needs must toil, hearts undismayed. 
Bear the vast burden on untiring back. 
And ever through the treacherous landslips hack 
Our resolute way, leads past far-distant peaks 
Winding along the rock's face ribbed and. black, 
Descending on through dark and desolate creeks : 
No bourne can he attain who easy victory seeks. 



The war goes on ; scarce altered are the lines. 
Within ' the salient ' we have fiercely won 
Six hundred yards, and still the trenched inclines 
Stand grimly over us — three thousand men 
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Will never share our hope and fear again. 
We speak with one, late of our httle band. 
Who wrestled scathless in the loathly fen, 
And in his speech a little understand 
Confusion's fearful surge and Death's capricious hand. 



And now it chances that a knight-at-arms, 
Who from the new world came to free the old, 
Who ever found a splendour in alarms 
And sought them like a lover eager-souled, 
A lambent spirit and a leader bold. 
As gentle as a star and as alone. 
Descends upon the little signal-fold. 
Plays on authority to laughter's tune, 
And bears a pupil off on holiday's brief boon. 



The sun unchallenged triumphs in the blue, 
Bursting the rains asunder ; the soft glow 
Of late September glistens to the view 
And woods their earliest gleam of orange show, 
As, happily speeding, down the road we go. 
We reach that town, the last-left of the free 
Save mined Ypres, wherein our soldiers know 
A hint of home, hot baths and jollity. 
And with its streets behind veer northwards towards 
the sea. 

XLIV 

We pause awhile at little Elverdinghe, 
A simple, happy hamlet tiU the dire. 
Tempestuous spite of great shells ravaging 
Blotted its tranquil charm, and view the spire, 
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A shattered pinnacle, a funeral pyre, 
Rising above dead homes, to us the first 
Of countless halls of God by shell and fire 
Ruthlessly mangled ; like a fevered thirst. 
We feel the stern resolve in on our spirits burst. 



These homes we knew not, lying stripped to heaven, 
But for earth's accident had been our own ; 
Their humble innocence no cause had given. 
And now in utter nakedness they moan 
Hearts agonized and children left alone : 
The sadness of the silence haunts the air. 
And how to God or man shall these atone 
Who millions into wanton darkness bear ? 
' Not unavenged, O Lord ! ' cries each wrecked church 
in prayer. 



We gather speed again, and now draw near 
To where the soldiers of three armies blend ; 
A brief array of Frenchmen lingers here 
Below the Belgians and above the end 
Of clustered British round ' the salient's ' bend. 
Behind the lines, the divers-coloured hues 
To this drab war a touch of glamour lend ; 
Our wearied eyes the eternal khaki lose 
In mingled pageantry of glowing reds and blues. 



We pass from youth alert in every face ; 
The stubbled, trim moustaches see no more, 
But warriors with a venerable grace 
And bearded half to knee by months of war 
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Guard the great highway at their army's door, 
Bid us our right of entry to declare 
And on the document of passage pore ; 
Not rough and genial as we British are, 
But courtly seigneurs these charged with a high afiair. 



Along the highway pictures greet the eye 
Such as Meissonier loved ; a living stream 
Of his emblazoned creatures pass us by : 
Their Gascon airs and scarlet breeches seem 
Joys far apart from trenches, as a dream 
Of ancient days of casque and culverin 
And Henry of Navarre's white plume agleam : 
Yet all the while we hear the grumbling din 
Of death's most recent way and rein our dreaming in. 



Now to the east the sky grows sudden flecks 
Of woolly smoke that hang in balls of white 
Trailing across the azure : tiny specks 
Sail slowly from their pathway to our sight, 
A pair of war-birds circling, and they fight 
In dips and rising wheels ; the ratding fire. 
Now mingled with the droning of their flight. 
Floats strangely down from heaven, until they tire 
And part as meek as friends who solitude desire. 



We pass below one of the great balloons 
Which hang like eagles tethered to a string. 
And come to where among the wasted dunes- 
The little army of a noble King, 
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Daundess for all the savage bullying, 
Awaits new birth of freedom through his land : 
We draw to rest and find a welcoming 
Among the speckled tents of the command 
Gathered on mercy's quest by one untiring hand. 



The hasty summons to an earthly storm 
These long, still cars expectantly await, 
When, gently lifted, every battered form, 
Aftermath of a battle small or great, 
Of furnace of red wrath or evening ' hate '- 
Pain differs little, whether it be share 
Of valour nameless or that all relate — 
Away from the wild tumult they will bear 
Into the silent wards of tender. Christian care. 



Now the slow mists of evening steal the light 
And winged upon the wine our memory glows : 
Old comrades were we with this wandering knight. 
Together had we watched shy Kenia's snows 
And followed tracks of vengeful buffaloes ; 
Fate's wheel it is together now we play 
The kingliest game of all, our strength oppose 
To man more vengeful still, and while away 
With noble hunts relived a war-swept holiday. 



While yet the dawn, a pallid minister. 
Bows in the east before the blushful sun, 
The little camp is busily astir ; 
A loudly beaten gong calls everyone 
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In motley garb to tasks of day begun : 
Now hums along the great car cheerily 
Bearing us back ; the holiday is done — 
Strange episodic war that life can be 
Behind the deep-sunk lines so peaceful and so free. 



The holiday is done : September dies ; 
We stretch at ease upon the grass no more. 
But learned in the signal-mysteries 
Go east, a laughing party, to the war : 
Boys breaking up whose schooldays now are o'er 
Feel touch of nameless longing in their heart ; 
We, over whom the wash of guns will roar 
And all the forces of destruction's art. 
Feel just the merry mood of pihng up to start. 

LV 

The lorries bear a swarm of chattering men 
Spreading abroad, like leaves, unresting vsdt. 
Inconsequent as April's self ; and then. 
As up the road we journey, bit by bit 
With clambering disentanglement we quit 
This fellowship for ever ; we shall read 
A roU of honour where their names are writ 
Or, it may chance to be, a valorous deed ; 
Forgotten else, we all to war's dark cauldron speed. 



We few, who bear the badge of silver cross 
Enlaurelled rich in storied battle-name. 
Turn oflE at field where rows of horses toss 
Uneasy heads, and kinship once more claim 
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With men of our battalion ; we disclaim 
The need for rest since now the hour is nigh 
When all along the road begins the same, 
Changeless procession that each night goes by, 
The slow and heavy line of limbers of supply. 



The road is fledged with transport ; every field 
Disgorges Hke a little town that goes 
On sober pUgrimage across the weald : 
And now we join it as the sunlight throws 
Its last, gold glances on the jogging rows 
And lights the rubble where a village lay ; 
Ahead the old cathedral tower glows, 
Standing a dying prophet sere and gray, ■ 
Inexorably stern and greatest in decay. 



We enter a great silence ; shells may burst 
In sullen hunger over all we see 
And rend the air vsrith rumblings, but the first 
Great sense is silence. . . . 

April 1917. 
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